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FEARS IN 


ALARUMS and excursions in Austria and Jugoslavia; ‘‘ an- 
cestral voices prophesying war ’’ in Italy; an exasperated 
Note from Russia to Japan, inviting Japan to ‘‘ make the 
necessary inferences ’’; the French Government’s decision 
to build its last line of fortresses on the Eastern frontier 
with all speed; a big jump in the new American naval 
estimates—here is pretty week-end reading for the peaceful 
citizens of the world. While most of them are holiday- 
making, the Ministries of War and of Foreign Affairs take 
no respite; and the world wags on, but hardly towards 
peace. 

Nor can the publication in Geneva this week of the League 
of Nations’ tenth Armaments Year-Book reassure those who 
are concerned to seek peace and ensue it. The exigen- 
cies of national defence in a world which is hag-ridden 
by fears of war have led the seven Great Powers—France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, the United States and 

country—considerably to increase their appropriations 
for armaments. For the majority, this tendency was 
already evident in their 1933-34 budgets; and it is markedly 
So in the 1934-35 estimates of all seven of them. More- 
over, the dictates of fear and distrust have become so cogent 
that Budgets have been mortgaged for years ahead. In 
France, Italy, Japan, and in this country, the defence 
estimates for the current year are being increased by 
expenditure on supplementary defence programmes starting 
this year and extending from three to five years. 
_ Thus, over and above the ordinary Budget appropria- 
tions for defence, and despite a still uncovered budgetary 
deficit, France has her ‘‘ Frontier Defence Organisa- 
tion,”’ started in 1931, out of which about 2,000 million 

cs still remain to be spent; and she makes further 
expenditure of a military character under the special 
Treasury Account, called Outillage National, of December, 
1931. In Italy, Signor Mussolini announced at the end of 
May that an additional 2,000 million lire (£33 millions) 
would be shared equally by the Navy and Air Force 
between 1934 and 1940 inclusive; and this despite a deficit 
1 1933-34 of 4,000 million lire and a prospective deficit 

year of about 3,000 million lire. In Japan, the 
>> 34 Budget deficit had to be covered by an internal 
an; but the new naval, military and air programmes for 


THE WAY 


1935 will raise the defence estimates, for the fifth year in 
succession, to an unprecedented level; and here, too, the 
increase in the ‘‘ extraordinary ’’ defence Budgets and in 
‘* special accounts ’’ is most marked. In Germany, the 
1934 estimates for the Reichswehr were increased by a 
third, those for the Air Ministry (covering all air transport 
as well as ‘‘ the organisation of protection against air 
attacks ’’) were increased by one-half, while the total 
defence appropriations show an increase over 1933-34 of 
more than one-third, and constitute one-sixth of the total 
Budget. The Russian defence estimates for 1934 show a 
15 per cent. increase to the record Soviet level of 1,800 
million roubles. In this country, the 1934-35 defence esti- 
mates were {4,765,000 more than last year’s; those for all 
three services were increased; and over and above this 
there is, for this and the next four years, the new Air Force 
programme, at an estimated total cost of £20 millions, which 
was announced by Mr Baldwin on July roth. 

What is doubly disquieting is the steady relative increase 
in the real cost of national armarhents. This emerges from 
a comparison of the actual defence expenditure of nearly 
all countries in the last three or four years with the down 
ward trend of wholesale prices in those countries. When 
wholesale prices became comparatively stable in the “‘ off- 
gold ’’ countries after 1931, increased expenditure on arma- 
ments carried the process on; while increased expenditure in 
the countries still on gold represents a much greater rela- 
tive burden on their tax-paying citizens. Thus, the citizens 
of the world are bearing upon their backs a steadily 
increasing burden of armaments. The economic activity 
of the nations is being increasingly diverted to that most 
uneconomic and unproductive of all activity—the piling up 
of capital, in the form of armaments, against the eventual 
and complete destruction not only of that capital itself, but 
also of the human labour which, in a saner world, would 
have been its counterpart in increasing the world’s material 
well-being. 

We are, in fact, back in the international anarchy of 
‘the Great Illusion ’’—every nation the armed guardian 
of its receding security. This is, without doubt, the 
world’s reaction to the deadlock in the combined en- 
deavours of all the nations to achieve a comprehensive 
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system of collective security which could admit of a real 
measure of disarmament. Must we, then, resign ourselves 
to the writing-off of all hopes of ‘‘ disarmament with 
security ’’ ? Within a fortnight the League Council will be 
meeting at Geneva in an international atmosphere of inspis- 
sate gloom. What has been done since the Disarma- 
ment Conference split up into four special Committees 
in June? What are the prospects that something may be 
salvaged from the wreckage of great international hopes, 
to allay the equally great fears and obsessions of the 
nations to-day? 

The four special Committees charged in June with the 
resolution of the deadlock were on (I) regional security 
agreements, (II) supervision and guarantees of execution of 
a Disarmament Convention, (III) air armaments, and 
(IV) manufacture of, and trade in, arms. Of these, the 
first reported on June 25th, having adopted the Model 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 1928 as the basis for security 
agreements, and having provided for definition of the 
aggressor. But its report waits upon the outcome of the 
protracted negotiations for the ‘‘ Eastern Locarno ’’ pact. 
The Committee on guarantees of execution has only for- 
warded a statement of possible solutions to the President 
of the Conference. The Committee on manufacture of, and 
trade in, arms has approved a draft text on inspection and 
supervision, providing that States should enact measures to 
ensure, ‘‘ in the strictest manner,’’ inspection, supervision 
and control of the manufacture of, and trade in, arms. 

But the Air Committee, whose work would have been of 
cardinal importance as holding out hope of an inter- 
national air armaments convention, has done nothing. 
Truly, the times were hardly opportune. But Germany’s 
demands of April 16th for immediate re-armament in the 
air were moderate. The reported readiness of the British 
Government to waive their reservation on air-bombing if 
a comprehensive air convention could be secured, which 
ruled out bombing and provided for combined action 
against any State which practised it, was surely a basis for 
action. And France had made far-reaching proposals, 
extending even to the internationalisation of civil and mili- 
tary air forces. It is hard, therefore, to see why nothing 
has been done on a crucial matter which is likely to affect 
more closely than anything else the lives of the world’s 
peaceable citizens. 

Thus, the immediate prospects of an international agree- 
ment on the limitation of armaments—to say nothing of 
disarmament itself—are not encouraging. Mutually dis- 
trustful nations are striving to outdo each other in an 
armaments race in which the richest forge ahead, but stand 
to lose most. Any initiative from Geneva is frustrated by 
two great perplexities: the last-minute uncertainty of 
Russia’s entry into the League, and the absence of Germany 
from the deliberations of the nations upon the peace of the 
world. If nothing is done, and done soon, to remove these 
two lowering uncertainties from the international horizon, 
the peoples of the world can hardly escape the storm. 





ALIGNMENT IN AMERICA 


THE lines of political battle are being drawn up in the 
United States in preparation for the November elections. 
The date of the election is laid down in the Constitution, 
and the formal machinery of nomination has already been 
set in motion. The whole House of Representatives and 
one-third of the Senate are to be chosen, as well as 300,000 
legislators, officials, judges and minor office-holders in the 
forty-eight States. The President himself is not affected, 
but the European observer may be forgiven for supposing 
that his policies will be the only issue of the election. 

The European observer would, nevertheless, be mis- 
taken. National politics are rarely the deciding factor in 
American elections, and except when there is a President 
to elect, the electors give far more attention to local 
matters. The New Deal is, of course, an important issue, 
and this year’s election will perhaps approximate more 
closely to the European conception of a verdict on national 
policies than most ‘‘ mid-term ’’ Congressional elections. 


But even so the resemblance will not be close. If the 
conflict were a straight fight between Democrats and 
Republicans it would still be difficult to interpret the result. 
American parties are not held together by their adherence 
to one set of policies or by their opposition to another. The 
Republican Party is at present in Opposition; but that does 
not necessarily mean that it is opposed to the President’s 
policies or to anything about the present Administration 
except that it is Democratic. The Republican Governor 
of Pennsylvania is one of Mr Roosevelt’s firmest sup- 
porters, while the Democratic Governor of Nebraska is one 
of his most vociferous critics. It is generally expected that 
the Democrats will lose between thirty and forty seats in 
the House of Representatives, but this does not imply that 
Congressional support of the New Deal will be any weaker 
in the next Congress than in the last. 


Mr Roosevelt has himself contributed to the confusion. 
Some of his most loyal supporters in Congress have been 
nominal Republicans. In Europe these men would be 
expected to change their party and become Democrats, but 
such changes are almost unknown in the United States. 
Indeed, some of the President’s best supporters are being 
opposed by candidates of the President’s own party. The 
most interesting case is in Wisconsin, where Senator La 
Follette is up for re-election, while his brother is a candi- 
date for the State Governorship, both being opposed by 
‘‘ regular ’’ Democrats. Mr Roosevelt, speaking in 
Wisconsin on his way back from the Pacific, blessed both 
sides impartially, cursing only the third, or “‘ regular ”’ 
Republican, angle of the triangle. In California there is an 
even more remarkable situation, for Senator Hiram John- 
son, hitherto a Republican, has secured nomination as can- 
didate of the Republican, Democratic, Progressive and 
Commonwealth Parties, with the President’s support on all 
four counts. 


Cross-currents such as these are unusual, but they do 
not wholly explain the difficulty of extracting a clear issue 
from the confused campaign. In many States one party 
is normally dominant, and nomination by the dominant 
party is virtually equivalent to election. This, and the fact 
that since there is no agreement within each party on policy 
there is equally little agreement on who should represent 
the party in office, mean that the fiercest fights are waged 
within the parties. The primary elections, in which the 
parties select their candidates, are regulated by law and 
conducted by public officials. These primary elections are 
now taking place throughout the country, and the results 
should be a better guide than the ultimate election in 
November to the popularity of the President’s policies, for 
here, if anywhere, the fight is between New Dealers and 
Old Dealers. Unfortunately, even in the “‘ primaries, 
local squabbles cannot always be separated from national 
issues. In the Nebraska Democratic Senatorial ‘‘ primary, 
for example, Mr Charles Bryan, the present Governor of 
the State, brother of William Jennings Bryan and an 
opponent of the New Deal, was badly defeated by a New 
Dealer. But the New Dealer happened to be the candidate 
of the Democratic ‘‘ boss ’’ of the State, and his victory 
may demonstrate little more than the strength of the 
‘‘ machine ’’ in the city of Omaha. In Ohio, the candidate 
supported by Mr Roosevelt was beaten, but the winner 
owed his success to his activities as a road-builder during 
a previous term as Governor of the State, and not to any 
opposition to the New Deal. 


For these reasons it will be impossible in November to 
judge the President’s popularity by the Democratic 
majority in Congress. It has been obvious for some time 
that he is trying to broaden the basis of his political sup- 
port, and he probably has many millions of followers who 
will vote Republican in November. At the outset of his 
Administration he made a bid for the adherence of the 
Republican Progressives—the remnant ,of President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Bull Moose ’’ Party—by appoint- 
ing two of his Cabinet, Secretaries Ickes and Wallace, 
from their ranks; and his present support of Senators La 
Follette and Johnson is another step in the same direction. 
He has also consistently courted organised Labour, 
hitherto inclined to be Republican, and there are signs 
that this particular alliance is being further cemented. 
Whether the President will go so far as to organise a new 
Party is doubtful, at least so long as he can keep control 
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of the Democratic machine. But it has become clear in 
the last few weeks that in gaining the Progressives and 
the unions he is losing some Democrats. A group of con- 
servative Democrats, together with some Republicans, 
have founded a body to which they have given the name 
of the Liberty League. Though its declared objects are 
latitudinous and above reproach, being confined to 
support of the Constitution and of freedom of enterprise, 
it is generally recognised as intended to lead the opposi- 
tion to the New Deal. Among its sponsors are, on the 
Democratic side, ex-Governors Alfred E. Smith and John 
W. Davis, Democratic candidates for the Presidency in 
1928 and 1924 respectively, and, on the Republican side, 
ex-Governor Miller of New York and Mr J. W. Wadsworth. 
Mr Wadsworth is a former Senator and now a member of 
the House of Representatives whose name is frequently 
mentioned as a candidate for the Governorship of New 
York this year and for the Presidency in 1936. It is 
doubtful whether the Liberty League will carry very much 
weight; its leaders are known to be personally antagonistic 
to the President; they are too closely allied to ‘‘ Wall 
Street ’’; and they have failed to secure the support of 
such conservative Democrats as Senators Glass and 
Tydings. But its formation is undoubtedly a portent of 
more opposition to come. 

In this confusion of party politics the President stands 
out as the dominating figure in the national life. There is 
not, either in Congress or elsewhere, any other public 
figure who attracts nearly as much popular interest or 
popular acclaim. His personal popularity is still immense. 
Even in the drought regions he was received as a public 
hero, and a population which was superstitious enough to 
believe that the drought was Divine retribution for the 
restriction of crops has not failed to draw its own conclu- 
sions from the fact that wherever he went he brought rain. 
There is also little doubt that a majority of the nation 
accepts his policies. An interesting test of opinion has 
recently been made by the Literary Digest, whose ‘‘ straw 
votes ’’ have predicted the results of past elections with 
remarkable accuracy. In the present poll 1? million 
persons were asked to say whether they approved ‘“‘ on 
the whole the acts and policies of Roosevelt’s first year.’’ 
The affirmative vote amounted to just over 60 per cent. of 
the total. Each voter was also asked to state for whom he 
voted in 1932, and the changes in voting provide even 
more interesting material than the final percentage. The 
President has gained in the West and in the North-East. 
In the South he appears to have lost heavily, but this is of 
little importance, as Democratic strength in that region is 
overwhelming. In the Middle West he is losing ground. 
Seven of these States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas—voted for him by 
hatrow margins in 1932, and in five out of the seven he 
appears to have lost supporters in the ensuing two years. 

In fact, the Middle West is likely once more to become 
the battleground of political ideals. It is a region which 
cannot be swayed by political bribes, for its interests are 
varied and conflicting. Farmer and industrialist, capital 
and labour, Democrat and Republican, are all fairly 
evenly balanced. This is the region which more than any 
other broke President Wilson’s ‘‘ New Freedom,”’ and it is 
here that President Roosevelt’s New Deal will win or lose 
its fight for survival—but not until 1936. 





FURS COME TO LONDON 


THE first British ‘‘ National Fur Week ’’ begins on Septem- 
ber 24th of this year. During that week ‘‘ the importance 
of England as the centre of the world’s fur industry ’’ will 
be advertised to the public in a multitude of ways. 
England, which means in this instance London, has always 
played an important part in the industry, but it was not 
until quite recently that it obtained world pre-eminence. 
Apart from New York, which has always been of import- 
ance in the fur trade, firstly as a market for American 
products (mainly raccoon, opossum, silver foxes, skunks, 
mink, musquash, otter and beaver), and secondly as the 


focal point of the important internal American demand, the 
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three large international trading centres which have grown 
up during the past century are London, Leipzig and Paris. 
London owes its position mainly to the importance of British 
territories, Canada and Australia, as producers of the raw 
materials of the industry. (Canada delivers chiefly silver 
foxes, red foxes, mink, musquash, beaver, raccoon, skunks, 
otter and lynx; while Australia specialises in rabbit, 
opossum, ringtail foxes, and wallaby.) 

‘The Company of Adventurers of England trading 
into Hudson’s Bay ’’—its dignified title—which was 
founded in 1670, held its first public sale of beaver 
skins in London in 1672. The sales of this company 
have gained steadily in importance, so that to-day they 
constitute one of the most significant events for the inter- 
national fur trade. London’s position as an auction centre 
was further developed during the first half of last century, 
when the Hudsons Bay Company was joined by C. M. 
Lampson and Company in 1830 and by Frederick Huth and 
Company in 1911; and it has naturally been strengthened 
by the importance of London as a financing centre. Paris 
and Leipzig developed for different reasons. The large fur 
business in Paris is due to her position as the leading fashion 
centre of the world; while Leipzig’s position as the meeting 
place of the great medizval highways across Europe gave 
her a peculiarly favourable situation as a place of exchange. 
The reason Leipzig was able to maintain her position as 
leading fur trading centre even after the shifting of the 
trade routes by the invention of steamers and railways, and 
indeed right down to a year or so ago, was that a very 
efficient finishing industry (dressing and dyeing) had 
developed there during the nineteenth century. The 
peculiar characteristics of the various centres are largely 
determined by these historical facts. London is mainly a 
market for raw furs; Leipzig takes the skins and in 
most cases treats them before selling; while Paris buys 
finished skins and makes them up. 

The following tables show the development of British 
and German trade in dressed and undressed furs : — 


FoREIGN TRADE IN UNDRESSED FurRS 
(Germany in million marks; United Kingdom in million £) 


Imports Exports 

Germany U.K. Germany U.K. 
BRED « hcncrccctivomncts 124-6 4-6 54-4 3-6 
TE cocesecepevenae 122-4 9-2 32-0 9-1 
BED cveccevcceponee 252-4 10-6 114-5 9-0 
FED cvcvccesescoses 173-2 7:2 68-7 7:0 
|. 134-9 5-4 55-2 6-7 
oT “1 6-5 26-9 5-6 
BBEB . cresciiccscoees 69-1 7:5 28-2 5-9 


FOREIGN TRADE IN DRESSED Furs 
(Germany in million marks; United Kingdom in million £) 


Imports Exports 

Germany U.K Germany U.K. 
BOED ..cccccriccccces 66-0 1-6 183-2 1-0 
OBB: ..c5diisc.sci.e 35-3 3-4 126-0 2-0 
BREE cesewrenmisbece 78-4 5-9 253-4 2-1 
MOBD  ..ccccciccccces 64-1 4-3 204-3° 1-5 
an 52-1 5-8 148-6 1-2 
BE i csccccececcece 34-2 2-0 79°5 0-9 
BEGB cn ociivccivence 26-5 1-4 62-3 1-1 
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Until the war Leipzig’s position as the international fur 
centre was unchallenged. No fur-dressing concerns of note 
existed outside the Leipzig district. Almost every skin had 
therefore to pass through Leipzig at least once. But during 
the war Germany was a closed market, and several coun- 
tries set up their own finishing industries. In the United 
States and Italy, in particular, a large number of concerns 
grew up behind high tariff walls. During the post-war 
period this movement was extended, and now almost all 
countries with any considerable market for furs have set up 
tur-dressing factories. Although this industry requires ex- 
perience, so that no country has yet attained Leipzig’s 
standard of quality, tariffs are so high in some of the most 
important consuming countries (notably Poland) that no 
dressed furs can enter. On the other hand, a few of the 
newly-developed dressing concerns already enjoy some 
export trade. Exports of dressed furs from the U.S.S.R. 
(which is only surpassed by Canada and the United States 
as a fur-producing region) have expanded enormously, 
although they only started in 1929. This is not altogether 
surprising, since Russia sometimes sells the dressed furs 
cheaper than the raw furs, and her products are continually 
improving in quality. 

In the long run, the development of dressing industries 
in all important consuming countries would have put 
Leipzig in the shade. And this was only postponed during 
the first post-war decade by a complete change in methods 
of fur production. Until quite recently furs were secured 
by hunting and trapping. In some parts hunting had 
reached such dimensions that whole species (e.g. the 
chinchilla and the Russian sable) had been exterminated. 
It became, therefore, imperative to restrict hunting in 
certain regions, with the result that the supply of furs was 
reduced. It was this reduction which stimulated the breed- 
ing of animals on farms and the rearing of domestic 
animals (lambs, foals, cats and calves, etc.) for skins and 
furs. Fur farms were already being run on an economic 
basis in the ’ninetles, but the rearing of domestic animals, 
except Persian lambs, for their skins only began during the 
present century and has only attained large proportions 
since the war. This development has, in fact, only been 
made possible by the great advance in the art of dyeing 
and dressing, particularly in Germany, and has in 
return to some extent counteracted the damage done to 
Leipzig by the erection in so many countries of competing 
industries. 

In 1930 it seemed that the position of New York and 
Paris would not alter very much in the long run. On the 
other hand, it was fairly certain that London would play 
a more and more important part, while Leipzig was ex- 
pected gradually to retire into the background. Political 
and economic events in Germany during the past few years 
have precipitated this decline. The German credit crisis 
and the introduction of exchange restrictions hit the fur 
trade particularly hard. Already by 1931 a steady emigra- 
tion of the leading fur dealers from Leipzig had set in. This 
increased enormously with the coming of the Nazis, partly 
because the greater part of the fur business is carried on 
by Jews or other non-Germans. These emigrants mostly 
went to London, Paris, Warsaw and Cracow, and while 
Leipzig’s position as a fur centre thus deteriorated, Lon- 
don’s position correspondingly improved, with the result 
that London is now the chief fur trading centre. In the 
last two years alone rather more than 30 fur firms have 
moved their headquarters from Leipzig to London, thus 
raising the number of establishments here by 15 per cent. 
And the actual transfer of business has been even greater, 
for since the beginning of the Nazi regime firms which had 
representatives in London have been gradually transacting 
an increasing proportion of their business through these 
representatives. Moreover, it is almost certain that Leipzig 
will not recover the large volume of direct Russian trade 
which was formerly transacted there. After the war a 
large part of the Russian trade came to London, but with 
the Arcos dispute it returned to Leipzig; and from 1927 
the great Russian auctions were held in that town. But 
the tide is already turning again, and it is certain that in 
the near future London will once more become the main 
centre even for Russian fur trade. 

Another factor has been at work recently to increase 
London’s influence as an international fur centre. The 
earliest fur farms were started in Canada in 1874; and 


the culture of furs has been most highly developed in that 
Dominion. But it was not until after the war that the 
supply of furs from farms showed any substantial increase, 
as shown in the following table: — 


NuMBER OF PELTS SOLD FROM CANADIAN FuR FARMS 


Total Of which 
Silver Foxes 

MD psu) ata iecabiionnsokaksneiebiakaher 4,997 J 

RED 446k bakbbepiauabnnsieaesiabeannesen’ 12,468 8,988 
SEED. sincnckivipisisebiuckkeansesasnceuss 38,311 26,867 
SEED: -abcceiakeskecshasunensseebencnsasen’ 77,657 60,326 
SENED . ésccbanassbibeshocbonsenbsoesensine 133,248 95,851 
SENN huni iecbuesGusimbaneebeaeeeeoeounnes 135,718 98,677 


Source : Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Reports on Fur Farms 
of Canada. Ottawa. 1934. 


Production is expanding rapidly, for the breeding of 
animals for furs is a paying proposition, giving an average 
profit of about 100 per cent. At the same time, the 
quality of the silver fox pelts is very high, and with increas- 
ing production the price has been driven down, so that new 
levels of demand are now tapped. A silver fox, which 
before the war would have cost about £300 and a few years 
ago could still not be bought for much less than {100 to 
£150, can now be had for {15 to £35. By far the greater 
proportion of the Canadian farm production and also large 
quantities of silver fox from the other chief fur-farming 
countries (U.S.A., which produces nearly as much silver 
fox as Canada, and Norway, whose output is about one- 
third of that of Canada) go through London. Russia 
may be expected in the near future to put considerable 
quantities of silver fox on to the market, and, judging by 
the present tendency of her exports, she is likely to choose 
London as her market. This indicates a further extension 
of London’s activities as a trading centre for farm pro- 
duced furs, for which she is already predominant, as shown 
by the following figures of auctions: — 


OFFERINGS AT LONDON SILVER Fox AUCTIONS 


Hudson’s Bay Lampson Huth 
BBBB .ncccccccccccccccevcceccees 9,852 9,175 25,540 
BOBD .nccccccccccrcccccccccccses 11,207 13,780 35,186 
BOBO .nccrcccccccccccccccccccocs 15,749 21,000 55,175 
BOB ...ncccccccccccccccevcccees 24,092 38,585 42,040 
BEER nrocccscceccccccvccccsossce 47,481 63,445 51,802 
IOBS ...cccccccccccccccccccccees 63,367 35,940 ,238 
1934 (to date)............se0es 39,364 36,000 54,035 


While London’s position is likely to be improved by the 
extension of production on farms, that of Leipzig will 
probably be adversely affected, because these farm pro- 
ducts, and in particular silver foxes, do not need dyeing. 
So that no great loss of quality is risked by having the furs 
dressed elsewhere than in Leipzig. It would seem that the 
position of London as the greatest fur trading centre is now 
so well established that even a radical change in poli- 
tical or economic tendencies in Germany could hardly 
challenge it. 





THE GERMAN STEEL TRUST—Il 


AFTER 1926, companies like Phoenix and Gelsenkirchen 
owned no longer any iron-making or steel-producing plant. 
In fact, the four companies forming the Stahlverein were 
nothing more than four giant safes containing in the main 
so many millions of Vereinigte Stahlwerke shares. They 
continued under their own management, paying individual 
dividends. This was by no means satisfactory; it was 
nothing but an interim stage, during which final amalgama- 
tion of all these plants could be worked out. Clearly there 
were too many producing plants in the Trust, too many 
plants turning out the same products under different con- 
ditions. The efforts of those directing the Stahlverein, 
therefore, were concentrated on developing only those 
plants which could produce at the lowest costs and have the 
most ready access to foreign sources and markets. As to 
the other plants, most of them were scrapped, which meant 
heavy writing-down of assets. When the merger was 
made, each participating party claimed compensation i 
shares of the Trust up to the full value of what it brought 
into the Trust; so that the process of elimination was bound 
permanently to destroy a good deal of those values which, 
though “‘ real ’’ in the individual plants, became redundant 
and fictitious in the Trust. 
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By developing the most efficient plants in the new 
merger, the pre-existing plants were greatly reduced. For 
instance, when the Steel Trust was formed, it had 48 coal 
pits in operation. By 1934 these were reduced to 25. As to 
the iron and steel plants, they were reduced from 145 to 66. 
The number of blast-furnace systems by drastic rationalisa- 
tion decreased from 23 to 9; of open-hearth steel works 
from 20 to 8; of rolling mills from 17 to 10; of tube factories 
from 8 to 3, and of wire-making plants from 9 to 4. 

When the German State in 1932 purchased the majority 
holding in the Trust, complete reconstruction was inevit- 
able, and the task was handed over to Herr von Flotow, 
formerly a departmental chief in the Prussian Ministry of 
Commerce and now managing director of a private banking 
firm. Herr von Flotow, in collaboration with the Ministries 
of Finance and Commerce and the leading managers of the 
Steel Trust, evolved a reconstruction scheme. The Hitler 
Government, early in 1933, confirmed Herr von Flotow’s 
authority; and the plan was adopted and made definite 
by the overwhelming majority of the shareholders in 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke and carried out down to its minutest 
details. The plan seems complicated at first glance, for 
certain familiar names have been taken from the entities 
which they have designated for generations, and applied to 
new ones. 


The main object of the reconstruction scheme was to do 
away with almost all the former holding companies compos- 
ing the old Stahlverein, by merging them into one single 
company. Briefly, one of the big safes filled with Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke shares was made to contain all the other safes 
filled with those shares. The holding company controlling 
the largest number of Vereinigte Stahlwerke shares was the 
Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks A.G. Its capital was increased 
from Rm. 263 millions to Rm. 644 millions; Gelsenkirchener 
shares were exchanged for Phoenix, and so on. Rm. 48 
millions of these shares were created to secure the old Gel- 
senkirchener notes. Later on, after redemption of these 
notes, this number of shares will be cancelled. The pro- 
portions of these share-exchanges varied from company to 
company and were based on a very accurate and compli- 
cated estimate of what the gold value of the shares was, 
taking each constituent company’s holdings of Stahlverein 
shares as a basis. 


Thus almost all the holding companies have disappeared. 
There is only one central holding company—Gelsenkirchen. 
Moreover, the share capital of the companies forming the 
Stahlverein, which had been nominally Rm. 1,232 millions, 
was by the new process reduced to Rm. 536.5 millions— 
that is a reduction of Rm. 700 millions, a sum considerably 
larger than the present share capital of the holding com- 
pany. As a rule, nominal capital is increased in a merger. 
In this particular case it has been decreased by an enormous 
sum. The water has been squeezed out to a degree scarcely 
attained in a going concern in normal times. If a Gelsen- 
kirchener share be taken as 100 an old Stahlverein share 
would work out at 60, a Phoenix share at 80.5, and a Van 
der Zypen share at 126. The capital of the Stahlverein, which 
was first reduced in 1931 from Rm. 800 millions to Rm. 774 
millions, has been further reduced to Rm. 560 millions. 


As to organisation, it was decided to divide the property 
of the new Stahlverein into groups of individual companies. 
Each individual company could then concentrate on what it 
was naturally adapted to produce. All the coal mines 
actually needed for the iron and steel works have been con- 
centrated in one section, ‘‘ mining,’’ which has its seat in 
Essen. The capital of this mining company will in the 
future be Rm. 450 millions—Rm. 255 millions in shares, 
Rm. 195 millions in bonded debt. A limited company, 
called the Rohstoffbetriebe der Vereinigten Stahlwerke 
G.m.b.H., comprises all the iron-ore properties and other 
Taw materials. Then there is August Thyssen-Hiitte A.G., 
in Hamborn, which is to be the centre of a group compris- 
ing all iron and steel plants in the region of the Rhine. 
Around Thyssen’s plant will be the same group, Hiitte 
Ruhrort Meiderich, Niederrheinische Hiitte, Hiitte Vulkan, 
and the blast-furnaces of the Hiittenbetriebe Meiderich. 
This group will be able to produce four million tons of steel 
a year. (In the years 1927 and 1928 this production was 
actually achieved.) The share capital will be Rm. 200 
millions, that is to say, capacity to produce one ton of steel 
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will take about 50 marks in capital. This is an extremely 
low capitalisation, for even in the last years of an acute 
crisis this group of works, running at no more than one- 
third of capacity, was able to earn its fixed charges and the 
sums needed for depreciation. 

The next group is Dortmund-Hérder Hiittenverein A.G., 
a limited company with a capacity of two million tons of 
steel, and the Bochumer Verein, specialising in high quality 
steel with a capacity of 1.2 million tons. After that comes 
the Deutsche Réhren-Werke A.G., Diisseldorf, comprising 
a number of tube-producing plants; the Hiittenwerke 
Siegerland A.G., in Siegen, and the Westphalische Union 
A.G. fiir Eisen-und Drahtindustrie, in Hann, comprising 
all the wire-making factories. All these three groups are 
the principal customers of the steel-producing plants men- 
tioned above. A further group is Deutsche Eisenwerke 
A.G., in Miilheim. The whole, rather unwieldy mass of 
Steel Trust Works has been organised into independent 
companies, controlling coal, iron ore, the big steel-making 
plants, and the plants for producing tubes, wires, and sheet- 
iron. Each of these groups will be an independent share- 
holding company, owning its own plants and having to carry 
a proportion of the mortgage debt originally incurred by the 
Steel Trust property. The aggregate share capital of all 
these individual companies is to be about Rm. 584 millions, 
while Rm. 418 millions will be the approximate bonded 
debt. It should be noted that in giving the bonded debt as 
Rm. 418 millions the dollar is taken as Rm. 4.20. If the 
dollar were taken at its quotation to-day, Rm. 2.55, the 
bonded debt would be considerably reduced. 

The Vereinigte Stahlwerke, soon after its foundation, in- 
curred a bonded debt of Rm. 523.6 millions—the state of 
its indebtedness on September 30, 1927. For this bonded 
debt special mortgages were secured on fixed assets valued 
(in the opinion of the directorate) at $538 millions. Negotia- 
tions have since been started to rearrange this mortgage debt 
so that it could be split up, and each of the new share- 
holding companies allotted a proportionate share of the 
general debt of the old Stahlverein. These negotiations have 
so far been unsuccessful, and, therefore, the official and legal 
establishment of the new companies, according to the Gov- 
ernment plan outlined, has not been carried out, but there is 
hope that, within reasonable time, this difficulty will be 
overcome, and that, while fully securing the rights of bond- 
holders, the division of the former Stahlverein’s mortgage 
debt into tranches among the new participating companies 
can be accomplished. 

To make the picture complete we have to consider one 
aspect of the matter which has proved confusing to casual 
observers. We have seen that the original Gelsenkirchen 
company, by increasing its capital from Rm. 263 millions 
to Rm. 644 millions, acquired the shares of the other hold- 
ing companies, so that, in reality, Gelsenkirchen is the only 
big holding company left. But now the plan takes away 
from the new Gelsenkirchen the name of ‘‘ Gelsenkirchen,” 
and calls Gelsenkirchen ‘‘ Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.G. in 
Diisseldorf.”” Moreover, the time-honoured name of 
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‘‘ Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks A.G.’’ under the present 
scheme is given to a new coal-mining group established in 
Fssen to control the coal mines which remain under the new 
trust. An equally new combine, comprising all that has to 
do with bridge-building, is called the ‘“‘ Dortmunder Union 
Briickenbau A.G.’’ to secure the prestige of the name of 
“* Dortmunder Union.”’ 

In conclusion, we have to deal with a most important 
aspect of this reconstruction, which is raised by the general 
tendencies of the National-Socialist Government of Ger- 
many. A German Government, possessing a clear majority 
of the shareholding capital, and, therefore, absolute control 
of the Steel Trust, ordered the reconstruction of the Trust. 
But when the official scheme sees the light of day it 
is discovered that, owing to the squeezing out of a vast 
amount of water, the shareholding of the Government has 
dwindled from 52 per cent. to less than 25 per cent. Now, 
under the German law of limited companies the holder of a 
minority of 25 per cent. or less has no privilege at all. He is 
treated exactly like any ordinary shareholder, while any- 
body holding more than 25 per cent. enjoys certain privi- 
leges. A minority of more than one-quarter of the total of 
the shares is called a Sperr-Minoritat, as it can successfully 
oppose measures proposed by the majority. It seemed 
eminently desirable for the Reich that it should at least re- 
tain a protected minority. The reconstruction of the Stahl- 
verein and the transfer of all these valuable properties to 
new companies would have cost a lot of money in taxes. 
An arrangement was therefore made between the Steel 
Trust and the German Government whereby, instead of pay- 
ing for these taxes in cash, the Steel Trust handed over to 
the Government an amount in shares sufficient to cover ail 
the taxes, allowing the Government at the same time to in- 
crease its shareholding to a little more than 25 per cent., so 
that it could become a privileged minority. If any proof be 
needed that Herr Hitler’s Government does not dream of 
completely controlling German national industries, the re- 
construction of the second largest joint-stock company in 
Germany (the largest is the Chemical Dye Trust, I.G. 
Farben Industrie A.G.) should be conclusive proof of the 
wisdom shown by the present Government in transforming 
its strong majority holding into a minority of one-quarter. 


RETAIL DICTATORS 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


Ir Lord Nuffield were to announce to-morrow that, as a 
result of economies and improvements effected in his organ- 
isation, he was able to reduce the price of his Morris cars 
by 20 per cent., the statement would be received with 
general acclamation. ‘‘ Great triumph of British engineer- 
ing! ’’ ‘* Boon to the motoring public! ’’ would be the 
inevitable headlines. But if Mr Selfridge at the same time 
announced that as a result of economies and improvements 
effected in his great retail organisation he was able to re- 
duce all prices, especially those of proprietary articles, by 
20 per cent., a first-class row would ensue. Why, it may 
be asked, should it be praiseworthy for Lord Nuffield to 
pass on a reduction in costs to the public in the form of 
lower prices and blameworthy for Mr Selfridge to do the 
same thing? Does anyone (except, perhaps, a Govern- 
ment perpetrating an arbitrary and illogical De-rating 
scheme) see any fundamental difference between the 
economic services rendered by a manufacturer and those by 
a retailer? Would Lord Nuffield allow the suppliers of his 
raw materials to insist that his selling price should repre- 
sent a definite percentage on the value of the incorporated 
materials? Is not a motor car emerging from a factory the 
raw material on which a distributor works? 


These reflections are provoked by a study of the 
manifesto just issued by the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders which contains the usual denunciation of price- 
cutting and outlines the measures which the industry 
intends to take in order to check the supposed evil. The 
industry, we are informed, has long been troubled by the 
activities of those on the fringe of the trade who have been 
indulging in a practice of price-cutting and unfair trading 


which is obviously detrimental to the interests of the buying 
public and of the manufacturer. 


In what way is it detrimental to the interests of the 
public to obtain something at a lower price? In what way 
is it detrimental to the manufacturer? The history of the 
motor industry is a stock example of the increase in con- 
sumption which follows a reduction in price—a text-book 
illustration of elasticity of demand. Why should the manu- 
facturers worry if they obtain larger orders at their factory 
price? The Society does not explain this, but doubtless it 
genuinely believes that the whole industry would be thrown 
into confusion if manufacturers confined themselves to the 
results of their own operations and left individual distri- 
butors to do the same. If the final price were not strictly 
regulated from the manufacturers’ end a savage war of 
price-cutting would ensue and develop to the stage when it 
was worth no one’s while to sell cars; production would 
cease and the public would have to go back to horse cabs. 
So we are told on every occasion of this kind. It is really 
time that this hoary argument was buried. It is amazing 
that it should persist in face of the obvious fact that in- 
numerable commodities continue to be supplied to the 
public without any regulation of final price by the pro- 
ducers at the early stages. No one has attempted to 
regulate the final price at which a cup of tea is sold. There 
is no list of authorised dealers in cups of tea. Anyone can 
open a shop or stall and dispense tea at any price he 
chooses. He can give cups of tea away if he likes. These 
cups of tea are sold up and down the country at any price 
from 3d. at a stall to a shilling in a luxurious hotel. Has 
the tea industry collapsed as a result of this ‘‘ chaos ’’? Is 
it on the point of collapsing? Has there been a progressive 
deterioration in the quality of cups of tea supplied to the 
public? On the contrary, more tea is consumed per head 
than ever before, and the British public takes good care 
that its quality is up to the desired mark. The consuming 
public does not allow the tea growers to decide in what cir- 
cumstances and environment it shall purchase its cup of 
tea. It is able to enforce satisfaction of its tastes and 
suppliers are sensible enough to conform. 


But the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders is 
concerned because some of the public is willing to purchase 
cars from traders who have neither premises with suitable 
accommodation for cars, nor repair and service facilities, 
but whose function in ‘the trade is often confined to the 
supplying of petrol and oils. Such traders, therefore, evade 
the ‘‘ overhead expenses of properly qualified dealers.” 
What, one may ask with exasperation, has this to do with 
the manufacturers? What are the overhead expenses of 
one trader to do with another trader? As well complain 
that all suppliers of cups of tea do not provide Louis XV 
surroundings, an orchestra and a mannequin parade. 


What the Society is attempting to apply is the vicious 
principle of compulsory joint supply. If you buy a car 
you must buy as well extraneous products such as elaborate 
showrooms, suave attendance, after-service and facilities. 
But if a member of the public purchases a car in less pre- 
tentious surroundings and without guarantees of after- 
service he presumably is satisfied to dispense with these 
trimmings in return for a saving in the purchase price, just 
as he is free to choose between the amenities of the luxury 
store and the more austere service of the chain shop; oF 
whether he will see the same play from the gallery or the 
stalls. To the argument that the more humble establish- 
ments will perpetrate abuses on the public which will dis- 
credit the industry there is the simple reply that the public 
does not need the dry-nursing of the manufacturers nor of 
other traders. It can, or will learn to, look after itself just 
as it does in most of its shopping when the onus is thrown 
upon it. Those members of it who want guarantees 
pay for them voluntarily. 


Moreover, the capacity to undercut may come not from 
the humbler establishments but from the skilful ones which 
are able to attract custom and justifiably prefer the greater 
aggregate profits which come from a larger turnover at 4 
reduced margin of profit. A single member of the public 
buying a dozen cars at once would expect a discount from 
the trader; so should the public in general if it swells the 
turnover of a particular dealer. 
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Nor is it the concern of anyone but the trader himself 
how much profit he makes on a transaction or what value 
he sets upon his services. Again, if Lord Nuffield an- 
nounced that in future he would only draw from the busi- 
ness remuneration at the rate of £4 per week this would be 
hailed as a noble act of self-abnegation and opponents of 
private enterprise in particular would hold him up as an 
example to other entrepreneurs. There would be no talk of 
unfair competition with other motor magnates with greater 
overhead expenses for country houses and yachts, and no 
suggestion that a firm of chartered accountants should 


assess the real value of Lord Nuffield’s service to be incor- 
porated in the price of every Morris car. 

It is to be feared that not only do such devices as dis- 
criminating discounts, blacklisting, officially assessed 
second-hand values prove futile, but contrary to the belief 
of the proponents they are detrimental both to the manu- 
facturers and the buying public. Retail price maintenance 
is but one more example of those rigidities which are largely 
responsible for the present level of unemployment in so 
many Western countries. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Silence in London.—Mr Hore-Belisha, our brave 
new Minister of Transport, is to be heartily congratulated 
on his order prohibiting the use of motor-horns in Central 
London at night. A marked mitigation of noise has 
been noticeable in the first week of the experiment. It is 
only extraordinary that no attempt to diminish London’s 
nocturnal uproar has been made before. Compared with 
Paris, no doubt, London can hardly be called noisy; and, 
compared with Rome, it is almost as silent as the grave. 
But that is not to deny for a moment that in many dis- 
tricts within five miles of Charing Cross sleep is rapidly 
becoming a luxury to the healthy as well as to the sick. 
The injury done by noise in the last few years to the 
health and efficiency of the population of Central London 
must certainly have been enormous. Mr Hore-Belisha’s 
selection of the motor-horn as the first point of attack is 
probably wise on the whole, since hooting is admittedly 
one of the worst of London’s noises, and the experience of 
Paris has shown that prohibition need not lead to any in- 
crease in accidents. Experience in London, however, will 
have to establish the same thing before the new prohibition 
is finally justified. Obviously a sudden transition from 
a system in which it may be a legal offence not to sound 
one’s horn to one in which it is an offence to sound it 
must give rise to some anxiety—and there may even be 
moments of emergency when motorists will be compelled 
to break the law in order to save life. It must also be 
remembered that motor-horns are by no means the one 
outstanding form of nocturnal noise in London as they are 
in Paris and Rome, where horns with an appallingly high 
note unknown in England are still in general use. In 
London there are plenty of other forms of gratuitous 
noise which Mr Hore-Belisha might investigate. There are 
clocks, for instance, which still chime and strike all night 
and interrupt the would-be sleeper’s rest with an inter- 
mittent, irrelevant and peculiarly exasperating insistence 
on the flight of time. And motor-bicycles, notoriously and 
unquestionably, make a din far more hideous than all 
other noises put together-ssharp, sudden, raucous and 
deafening. The survival of this species of noise is particu- 
larly indefensible, since no technical or legislative obstacle 
exists to the effective silencing of motor-bicycles. If Mr 
Hore-Belisha could really silence motor-bicycles too he 
would assuredly deserve well of the community. 


* * * 


A Turning Point in India.—The Central Legisla- 
ture of India met on Wednesday to hear the Viceroy’s 
Teview of the political and economic situation in India. 
After summarising the Indo-Japanese and Indo-Lanca- 
shire trade negotiations, Lord Willingdon stated that the 
Government of India ‘‘ attached the highest importance 
to the creation of closer ties between the industrialists 
of India and the United Kingdom.”” He then passed to 
the improvement in factory conditions, in the social 
services and in agriculture, and foreshadowed the time 
When broadcasting services all over India would give the 
Provinces the opportunity to express ‘‘ their own culture 
in their own literary languages, with the added element of 
English programme matter.” By far the most auspicious 
part of his address was that concerned with the suspension 
by the Congress Party of civil disobedience, and with that 
Party’s entry into the constitutional fold. Since the Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress Party agreed with Mr 


Gandhi that he alone should exercise and be responsible 
for any civil disobedience, the Congress Party as a whole, 
though not without some internal dissensions, is com- 
mitted to the attainment of Swaraj by constitutional 
paths through the Legislatures. The Viceroy stated that, 
owing to connections which still subsisted between terrorists 
and revolutionary organisations, as well as to ‘‘ cowardly 
attacks on persons wholly unconnected with the Govern- 
ment, with the object of obtaining funds to keep the 
{Bengal terrorist] movement alive,’’ the Government was 
retaining the special powers given to it by the Legislatures 
to combat outrages. But Lord Willingdon was certainly 
justified in saying: ‘‘ The curtain has fallen, I hope 
finally, on the civil disobedience movement. That happy 
result I do not attribute so much to Government action 
as to the sturdy good sense of the mass of India’s people.’’ 
And a tribute to that sturdy good sense followed in the 
timely Government recognition that ‘‘ legislation and police 
action could not by themselves eradicate this hideous evil ”’ 
of terrorism. The Viceroy’s general impression from his 
visit to England that ‘‘ my countrymen are full of good- 
will and sympathy for the natural aspirations of Indians in 
regard to political advance ’’ had its counterpart in a 
tribute to the work of the Parliamentary Committee and in 
his promise that he would not permit any time to be lost 
in fulfilling the intentions of the new Government of India 
Act. This is a welcome, if indirect, assurance that the 
British Government’s attitude on India has not been 
swayed by the Diehard campaign. The address, and the 
enthusiastic reception accorded to it, are evidences of a 
real turning-point in the Indian situation. If the Govern- 
ments of this country and of India can convince Indians of 
their goodwill, in practical terms, it should be easy for all 
three parties, in Lord Willingdon’s phrase, to ‘‘ believe in 
each other’s sincerity of purpose to continue working 
towards the fulfilment of our cherished hopes for the 
welfare and advancement of this country.’’ 


* * * 


Signor Mussolini on War—.—On August 24th, after 
the close of the Italian army manceuvres, Signor Mussolini 
made a speech at Bologna to a gathering of Italian 
generals and foreign military attachés. This speech was 
not confined to military technicalities. It contained the 
following passages : — 


Nobody in present-day Europe deliberately seeks war; 
‘ . none the less, war is a possibility and may break out 
unexpectedly from one minute to the next. In Europe, at 
the end of July, there arose, unforeseen and dramatically, 
a situation recalling in a particular manner 1914. . It may 
be added that, if we had not as a precautionary step 
promptly sent divisions to our eastern and northern frontiers, 
there would have been a danger of those complications 
arising which, at a given moment, are not to be solved 
except by armed intervention. It is therefore 
necessary to be prepared for war not to-morrow, but to-day. 
We are becoming—and shall become so increasingly because 
this is our desire—a military nation. A militaristic nation, 
I will add. . . . To complete the picture, warlike. . . . 
War has been described as the court of appeal between 
nations. . . . Nothing has yet been discovered which can 
take the place of that which is the clearest, most tangible 
and most decisive expression of the strength of an entire 
people—that is to say, the size, the prestige, the power of 
its arms on land, on the sea, and in the air. 
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This is perhaps the most bellicose of all the bellicose 
declarations Signor Mussolini has made, and it compels 
comment. In the first place, Signor Mussolini claims that 
he has just averted a war by a show of force which may 
be taken to indicate that he does not himself intend to 
play the part of an aggressor. In the second place, the 
warning was addressed to the German or the Jugoslav, 
and not the French, military attaché in his audience—as 
is shown by the Duce’s remark, in another part of the 
speech, that the terrain on which the foregoing manceuvres 
had been held was remarkable for its resemblance to the 
terrain on Italy’s eastern frontier. In the third place, all 
the passages above quoted were originally ‘‘ released ’’ 
only for publication abroad, and were not at first allowed 
to appear in the Italian Press. In consequence of the 
sensation abroad which the foreign edition of the speech 
has produced, the full text has now been published at 
Rome. But the original differentiation between the home 
and foreign versions represents the Italian Government’s 
intentions, and the difference is illuminating. In itself, 
of course, the differential editing of the home and foreign 
versions of the same speech is an old Mussolinian device; 
but it is noteworthy that hitherto the home version has 
always been bellicose while the foreign version has been 
pacific. This time, the usual practice has been reversed. 
Does this mean that Signor Mussolini intended to give a 
serious warning to Germany and Jugoslavia without 
generating a corresponding wave of chauvinism in Italy? 
If so, we may perhaps conclude that, while Signor Musso- 
lini regards the European situation as grave, he is still 
working—and hoping—for peace. Si vis pacem, para 
bellum, in fact. It is a pertinent comment on the pros- 
pects of collective action to maintain peace that the Duce 
should have been driven to such a dubious policy. 


* * * 


—And Herr Hitler on the Saar.—Last Sunday’s 
giant demonstration at Ehrenbreitstein in token of 
National-Socialist Germany’s ‘‘ loyalty to the Saar ’’ was 
a mass display of the familiar Nazi type. It remains to 
be seen what impression the 150,000 Saarlanders who par- 
ticipated took back with them. Will they,have caught 
the infection of Nazi mass-enthusiasm-to-order, as the 
Fiihrer so amiably takes for granted? Or will they have 
been more impressed by the disagreeableness of regimenta- 
tion, the fatigue of parading through the livelong day, 
and the significant ‘‘ absence ’’ of Herr von Papen, whose 
mouth was officially reported to have been closed by an 
injury to his foot, though he was sighted, apparently 
alive and well, by a number of spectators? There were 
symptoms of embarrassment in Herr Hitler’s speech, 
which, incidentally, lasted for no longer than thirty 
minutes, instead of the customary ninety. The most re- 
markable feature of the speech was an omission. The 
speaker did not give the Saarlander Catholics, who form 
the vast majority in the Saar, any assurance that, if they 
voted themselves back under the Government of the 
Reich, they would find conditions in Nazi Germany any 
more tolerable after January next than they are to-day 
for Catholics. Herr Hitler contented himself with a 
declaration that the Nazis had ‘‘ made a clean cut be- 
tween politics and religion’’ and that the National- 
Socialist State protected religion ‘‘ if religion is not ex- 
ploited for political purposes.’’ As for the Saarlanders 
who belong to the non-Nazi German political parties, 
which now survive in the Saargebiet alone, they were 
simply told that, if they voted themselves into the Nazis’ 
power, they could count upon “ reconciliation without 
regard to former [sic] party membership ’’: i.e. the non- 
Nazi parties will be abolished in the Saar as they have 
already been abolished in the Reich, but Saarlanders will 
not be penalised for having remained true to their previous 
party loyalties. Herr Hitler also showed an anxiety to 
soothe the Saarlanders’ fears that reunion with the Reich 
may hit them hard economically by depriving them, with- 
out compensation, of their present French market. But 
Herr Hitler’s greatest embarrassment was the difficulty, 
in the same breath, of telling the French that he meant 
to be a good neighbour and telling his own followers that 





they must continue to struggle heroically against a world 
of enemies. To the French Herr Hitler repeated that, if 
the Saar returns to Germany in. January, the last possible 
source of conflict between Germany and France will have 
been removed. In saying this, he is, we believe, sincere. 
But how can he harmonise this policy of friendliness 
towards France with the necessity of telling Germany that 
her fast approaching economic crisis is due to the machina- 
tions of a world of foreign enemies? Dilemma seems to 
be the nemesis of dictatorship. 


* * * 


The Fané Conference.—Fundamental questions con- 
cerning the relations between religion and politics are being 
raised, at a timely moment and in a salutary way, in a joint 
conference of three international Christian organisations 
which is being held in Denmark, on the Island of Fané. 
The three bodies are the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work, the Management Committee of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through 
the Churches, and the Youth Conference; and the delegates 
are reported to include, among them, the nationals of seven- 
teen countries. The issue before the Conference is the ulti- 
mate duty of a Christian who finds himself the citizen of a 
“* totalitarian ’’ state; and this is, of course, already a burn- 
ing question in Germany. The situation in Germany to-day 
may be reproduced in other countries to-morrow; and it is 
therefore not unnatural that, at Fané, the Third Reich 
should be in the centre of interest. To begin with, the 
Christians of Germany are represented at Fan6é exclusively 
by ‘‘ the German Christians ’’—which is not at all the same 
thing. Reichbishop Miiller has his representative there in 
the person of Dr. Heckel; but there are no representatives 
of the German Evangelical Pastors’ Emergency Committee, 
nor of the dissenters’ Confessional Synod. It is reported 
that the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs would have 
liked to see the Pastors represented at Fan6, as being an 
independent-minded and at the same time law-abiding ele- 
ment in German public opinion which is particularly well 
qualified for maintaining intellectual and moral contact be- 
tween the Third Reich and world opinion. The Wilhelm- 
strasse, however, has been weakened by the death of 
President Hindenburg; and it was only able to authorise 
the Pastors to send a delegation subject to Bishop Miiller’s 
approval—which was, of course, withheld. So Dr. Heckel 
has the field to himself, but is not, apparently, finding it 
easy to plough. The public discussions at the Conference 
have revealed a general sense that, in the present struggle in 
Germany over the status of the Evangelical Church, the 
existence of Christianity is at stake; and the German 
situation has been taken explicitly as the touchstone of the 
world situation. The Youth Conference has put on record 
the opinion that, while it is a Christian’s duty to be a good 
citizen, the Christian can only be true to his faith by put- 
ting first his duty to his Church if the State denies him 
freedom of religious expression; and that in such.a situation 
he ought to receive the support of all Christians throughout 
the world. Is this one of those ripples that signify the turn 
of the tide of authoritarianism? 


* * * 


Japan, Russia and the World.—While Russian con- 
cessions have whittled down to a moderate figure the once 
formidable gulf between the Russian and Japanese valua- 
tions of the Russian interest in the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
the tension arising from the controversy has been increasing 
instead of diminishing. The Soviet Government has 
addressed to Japan a strongly worded note of protest against 
the arrest, on August 13th and 14th, in Manchurian term- 
tory, of nineteen Soviet citizens who are employees of the 
C.E.R. The note roundly denies the Japanese allegation 
that these Russian employees have been committing or 1n- 
spiring acts of sabotage or fomenting banditry; and calls 
for satisfactory measures by Japan. If these are not forth- 
coming, Russia expects Japan to ‘‘ draw the necessary 
inferences.’ The Japanese Foreign Office maintains its 
accusations, and—to show that the charge has not simply 
been trumped up as an excuse for applying pressure to 
Russia since the breakdown, last month, of the railway 
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transfer negotiations—it declares that the misdemeanours 


began as early as May. At Moscow, there seems 
to be a fresh wave of uneasiness in regard to Japanese 
intentions. Indeed, the fear of an imminent Japanese 
attack upon the territories of the Soviet Union is 
perhaps livelier, at this moment, than at any time 
since the strengthening of Russia’s international position 
through her rapprochements with the United States and 
France. And the strange solidarity of Germany and Poland 
in opposition to the Franco-Russian proposals for an 
‘‘ Eastern Locarno ’’ has increased Russia’s fears of being 
beset, in some not too distant future, on both her European 
and Asiatic frontiers at one and the same moment. At the 
same time, it seems unlikely that the Japanese, who are par- 
ticularly susceptible to Arctic rigours, are proposing to choose 
autumn as their season for making war upon their Russian 
neighbours. Nor, surely, would they wish to have so grave 
an embarrassment on their hands at a moment when they 
are on the point ofentering into delicate preliminary conver- 
sations in preparation for next year’s Naval Conference. 
It is reported this week that, if she cannot achieve parity 
with U.S.A. and this country, Japan will propose a naval 
disarmament programme which will ensure, very soon, her 
de facto parity. This will involve extremely delicate 
negotiations with both the United States and the British 
Commonwealth. Even the Generals and Admirals of 
Japan will surely shrink from quarrelling with the whole 
world at once; and we therefore hope that the Russians’ 
fears are exaggerated. At the same time, we can neither 
feel surprise that they are entertained, nor doubt that they 
are entertained sincerely. 


* * cd 


Results of N.R.A.—An official estimate of the first 
year’s working of the National Recovery Administration 
has been issued at Washington over the signature of Mr 
Donald R. Richberg, who is both General Counsel of the 
N.R.A. and also Director of the National Emergency 
Council. Mr Richberg’s report details the record of 
America’s recovery. Employment has risen from 
36,060,000 in March, 1933, and 37,860,000 in June, 
1933 (immediately before the advent of N.R.A.) to 
40,180,000 in June, 1934. The total of weekly wages 
rose by 34.5 percent. between June, 1933, and 
June, 1934, while the average weekly income of the 
workers in work increased by 8.5 per cent. The cost of 
living, meanwhile, rose by 9.6 per cent., so that the 
standard of living of the workers in work was slightly 
reduced. In the same period both profits and production 
increased, so that an increase in Labour’s share of the 
national income from 58.3 per cent. to 62.5 per cent. did 
not necessitate any absolute reduction in the incomes of 
other sections of the community. Mr. Richberg is, 
of course, unable to establish that these impressive 
facts are due to N.R.A., but he declares that the 
“ coincidence of business improvement with N.R.A. codi- 
fication and the obvious direct effects of N.R.A. in prevent- 
ing destructive price cutting, in stabilising business opera- 
tions, in improving total purchasing power by providing 
increased employment without reduction of compensation, 
and in increase of prices from loss levels to profit levels, 
demonstrate the dominant influence of N.R.A. in this in- 
dustrial advance.’’ But the demonstration is really not 
very convincing. It is true that N.R.A. ‘‘ has succeeded 
in greatly spreading work without the individual worker 
suffering any material loss in real wages.’’ But another 
way of saying the same thing would be that N.R.A. has 
made sure that recovery shall be used in increasing the 
total of men employed, so as to lift the burden from the 
relief funds—i.e. ultimately the taxpayer—at the cost of 
keeping down the average real wage to its 1933 level, 
which was 30 per cent. below the 1929 level. Further- 
More, to establish that an increase in employment 
has followed N.R.A. is not to prove cause and effect. 
Many other causes were working in the same direction— 
threats of inflation, the depreciation of the dollar, heavy 
public expenditures and the return of banking confidence. 
The increase in employment has not been strikingly greater 
in the United States than in Great Britain; from the worst 
month to June, 1934, the increase was 11.4 per cent. in 
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America and 9.8 per cent. in Great Britain. Since hours 
per week have been reduced by 11 per cent. in the United 
States, the increase in the number of men in work is 
surprisingly small. 


* * * 


Labour Troubles in the U.S.A.—In spite of the official 
apologia, the N.R.A. is, for the moment, nobody’s friend. 
A dispute has arisen within the ranks of the Administration 
over General Johnson’s leadership. The opposition, led 
by Mr Richberg and Miss Perkins, the Secretary of Labour, 
wished to subordinate General Johnson to a Board of 
Directors in order to make N.R.A. less complaisant to 
cartel-forming Capital and more encouraging to union- 
forming Labour. General Johnson appears to have won the 
struggle to keep his position, but possibly only at the cost 
of conceding the point of principle. it is not unlikely 
that N.R.A. will now once more become what it was in 
the beginning, the ally of the Labour Unions. Disputes 
over the famous Section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act 
still continue with increasing bitterness, and a strike involv- 
ing the whole cotton textile industry will break out over the 
week-end unless a last minute intervention by the President 
is successful. Section 7 (a) reads as follows: — 


Every code of fair competition . . . shall contain the 
following conditions: (1) That employees shall have the 
right to organise and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint, or coercion of employers of labour, 
or their agents, in the designation of such representatives 
or in self-organisation or in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection; (2) that no employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a condition of employment 
to join any company union or to refrain from joining, 
organising, or assisting a labour organisation of his own 
choosing; and (3) that employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labour, minimum rates of pay, and other 


conditions of employment, approved or prescribed by the 
President. 


oom 


It will be noticed that this does not ban the company union; 
it merely prevents employers from forcing their workers 
into company unions. The American Federation of Labour 
has hitherto been very weak in American industry. In the 
cotton textile industry, for example, it had in 1929, on its 
own showing, only about 6 per cent. of the workers. Never- 
theless it is now claiming not only to be accepted as a 
representative of the workers, but as the exclusive repre- 
sentative, a claim which the employers resist. Anyone 
familiar with European conditions can hardly avoid taking 
the view that the labour union will eventually oust the com- 
pany union, but there is no justification for the view that 
the National Industrial Recovery Act gave such a substitu- 
tion the force of law. The N.R.A. cannot do more than 
adopt an attitude of neutrality benevolent to labour—but 
the neutrality angers the unions as much as the benevo- 
lence infuriates the employers. 


* * * 


A Strike Threat in South Wales.—Once again we 
are reminded of the low wages and precarious economic con- 
ditions obtaining in the coal industry. A serious dispute over 
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wages has broken out in South Wales. A delegate con- 
ference of the South Wales Miners’ Federation has 
decided to tender on September 1st one month’s notice to 
terminate the existing wage agreement with the coal- 
owners. According to the official report of the Miners’ 
Federation, the accuracy of which has not apparently 
been questioned by the owners, the history of the dispute 
is as follows. Wages in the South Wales and Monmouth 
coalfields were reduced in March, 1931, by an award of 
Mr Schiller, chairman of the Conciliation Board. This 
award was to remain in force until January, 1934, after 
which either side might give one month’s notice to ter- 
minate it. There was a meeting in January this year 
between owners and men, but no settlement was reached. 
The men then suggested the reference of the dispute to 
the Coal Mines National Industrial Board; the owners 
refused. The men next proposed the appointment by the 
Ministry of Labour of an arbitration board consisting of per- 
sons experienced in industrial disputes. This offer was also 
declined by the owners. The workers’ representatives then 
referred the dispute to the Industrial Board, but the owners 
refused to submit their view to the Board to assist it in mak- 
ing its report. The Board subsequently reported in favour of 
a restoration of the wage cuts made in March 1931. On 
the issue of the report the men asked for a joint meeting 
with the owners, but the latter refused to consider the 
question before September 18th. The Miners’ Federation 
thereupon decided to tender notices on September Ist to 
terminate the existing agreement. It is no doubt true that 
as long as surplus capacity and uneconomic working pre- 
vail in the coal industry, and as long as international 
trade is depressed, there is little room for increases in wages. 
But the owners hardly seem to have acted in this case in 
a way likely to range public opinion on their side. A full 
month still remains in which to avert the disastrous folly 
of a strike. The Minister of Mines should certainly see 
to it that three weeks of that month are not wasted in 
obstinate inaction. 


* * * 


Dearer Milk.—The Milk Marketing Board and the 
distributors have managed to come to an agreement on milk 
prices for the twelve months beginning on October 1st 
next without recourse to the ‘‘appointed persons ’’ whose 
award aroused such indignation among farmers in the 
spring. The prices fixed vary from Is. 5d. a gallon in 
winter to Is. in summer. The chief change is that the low- 
price summer season is to be two months shorter, and the 
consumer will thus have to pay the winter price for eight 
months of the year. The distributors have further induced 
the Board to guarantee their margins by fixing minimum 
retail prices. Thus the milk industry is still perpetrating 
its paradox of raising prices in the face of an increasing 
supply. It is true that the rise is a very small one, and that 
it will probably not reduce the demand for liquid milk, but 
the only way to encourage that increase in milk-drinking 
which alone will put the dairy industry on a sound footing 
is to make milk cheaper to the consumer. To raise the price 
to the farmer, who is already over-producing, and. to 
guarantee distributors’ existing generous margins is hardly 
the right way to go about it. There is something wrong 
about a system which enables two vested interests to fix 
their prices, and to clothe their decisions with legal force, 
without there being, at any stage of the price-fixing pro- 
cess, any consideration of the public interest. The Grigg 
Commission, it will be remembered, recommended that the 
three ‘‘ appointed persons ’’ should have a veto on any 
price-fixing agreements which they considered contrary to 
the public interest. The dairy industry may yet regret that 
it rejected this part of the report. 


* * * 


British Wheat Finances.—The British Wheat Fund 
figures for the cereal year ended July 31st last were pub- 
lished too late to permit of comment in last week’s 
Economist. In the cereal year just ended, the Minister of 
Agriculture has laid down 4s. 7.63d. per cwt. as the 
“* ascertained average [‘ free’] price’’ at the farm of 
home-grown millable wheat obtained by registered growers 
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in 1933-34, as against 5s. 4.46d. in 1932-33. The difference 
between 4s. 7.63d. and the standard price of 10s. per cwt. 
is 5s. 4.37d.; and, other things being equal, this amount 
would have been paid from the Fund—less a charge of 
0.52d. per cwt. in 1933-34 for administrative expenses, 
against 0.68d. in 1932-33—as ‘‘ deficiency payment.”’ 
Since the Wheat Act entered into operation in May, 1932, 
however, acreage and production of British wheat have 
expanded by about 334 and 50 per cent., respectively. The 
Act fixed the maximum home production eligible for 
‘* deficiency payments ’’ at 27 million cwts. until 1935; but 
the quantity certified as sold in 1933-34 ig 29.57 million 
cwts., against only 20.4 millions in 1932-33. Registered 
growers will, therefore, only receive 91.308 per cent. of 
5s. 3.85d. per cwt.—namely 4s. 10.3d. per cwt. of 
their certified sales, against 4s. 6.86d. in 1932-33. It 
is noteworthy that the Commission estimated the total 
net supply of all flour for the country in 1933-34 at 83.6 
million cwts., whereas the actual figure is about 84.9 mil- 
lions. The levy on this total quantity has been raised so as 
to provide {7,180,000 (at an average levy of 4s. 23d. per 
280-lb. sack), against {4,774,208 for the 14 months of 
1932-33, when home production was so much smaller. The 
increase in the Fund by more than 50 per cent. in a year 
has been necessitated by the almost parallel increase in 
British wheat production; and the levy on each sack of 
flour milled or imported was therefore raised to increase the 
Fund sufficiently to enable it to meet claims for ‘‘ deficiency 
payments ’’ on a vastly greater home production of wheat. 
The Minister of Agriculture may feel satisfied at so speedy 
a jump in home wheat production for a guaranteed price, 
exceeding even the ‘‘ guarantee ’’ limit within a year. But 
the high levy on flour, rendered necessary by the rapid 
increase in British wheat producers’ claims on the Fund, 
took over {7,000,000 from British consumers in 1933-34, 
and handed it to the British wheat farmers. This increased 
levy was reflected in the increased price of bread in 
October, 1933, which, despite the further rise and fall of 
4d. this month, still obtains. On this showing, the beet- 
sugar subsidy will soon have to bear a brother near the 
throne of economic inanity. What would happen to our 
real incomes if all industries lodged claims for comparable 
munificence at the public’s expense? 


* * * 


Still More Import Duties.—The new batch of import 
duties, issued on August 28th by the Treasury on the 
recommendation of the Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee, indicates that the holiday season has not lessened 
the activity of the bricklayers of our tariff wall. The 
Additional Import Duties (No. 29) Order, 1934, which 
came into force on August 30th, provides for an increase 
in the Customs duties on articles manufactured wholly or 
partly of certain non-ferrous metals, circular saws and 
segments, certain bolts, nuts and screws, wire nails and 
staples, and certain cork disks. An increase from 5 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. in the duty on articles manufactured 
wholly of aluminium, or of alloys containing more than 
50 per cent. by weight of aluminium, is justified by the 
Committee on the ground that imports of these articles 
have increased at prices with which British manufacturers 
are finding it difficult to compete, and because the pro- 
ductive capacity in this country has been strengthened 
considerably in recent years. This duty does not, how- 
ever, affect aluminium cans containing fish or other pre- 
serves, for it is the practice of the Customs authorities to 
charge duty on the contents of containers. The duty on 
articles manufactured wholly of copper, or of alloys con- 
taining more than 50 per cent. by weight of copper, was 
similarly increased, for the Committee was satisfied that 
the progress of the British industry was prejudiced by an 
increase in foreign imports of plates, sheets and strip ‘‘ at 
very low prices.’’ The same argument is put forward for 
increased duties on segmental saws and segments of metal, 
certain bolts, nuts and screws, wire nails and staples and 
certain cork disks. The grounds on which the Committee 
feels justified in raising import duties demonstrates that it 
is distributing favours more and more lavishly. The case 
of aluminium in particular shows that extension of activity 
behind our new tariff, however uneconomic, is sufficient 
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to warrant further increases in the tariff itselfi—usque ad 
coelum? On this showing, what will happen to the iron 
and steel duties if activity continues to expand and if 


prices rise? In fact, tariffs create the ‘‘ uneconomic com- 


petition ’’ which, in its term, brings more tariffs. 


* * * 


Sterling and International Prices.—British wholesale 
prices have remained practically unchanged during the past 
fortnight, but the advance in American prices continues. 
Primary products have risen in the United States by a 
further 3.9 per cent., and their total increase since the end 
of April is 20.2 per cent. The Irving Fisher complete 
wholesale price index number has also risen by a whole 
point, after having remained stationary since the middle 
of June. The past fortnight’s advance in American prices 
has been very irregular. Wheat has moved by very little, 
and cotton is slightly cheaper. The rise is mainly con- 
fined to maize and its derivatives, the latter including 
bacon and lard. On the Continent, there has been another 
fractional advance in French prices, and the decline there 
seems to have been definitely checked. Italian prices are 
a shade lower, while the slow rise in German prices has 
for the moment been arrested. 
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Economist Indices 
US.A pom, Mil Statin 
Date | British | Primary Products Irving | 5‘ ta 
“Tattiah lamnarinac,| (Sterling) merce | amt 
(sterling)| British |American| 
(sterling)| (dollar) 
1932 
Jan. 27th | 108-3 115-7 93-8 140-9 93-5 93-6 95-8 91-6 
Apr. 20th | 103-8 105-4 83-6 129-5 89-6 97-0 95-3 90-38 
july 27th 99-5 103-5 84-1 136-9 88-3 91-3 88-5 88-1 
= 103-1 112-3 84-0 143-8 88-6 88-8 92-7 86-8 
Jan. 25th | 101-3 107-7 78-0 142-6 80-5 88-1 90-2 83-8 
Apr. 19th 98-7 104-6 88-7 141-4 82-8 87-5 86-2 83-4 
july 26th | 108-1 120-6 124-7 ° 100-9 89-7 86-2 86°6 
Lae 106-4 112-8 | 109-1 103-7 87-5 84-6 88-1 
lan. Sist | 108-8 118-0 124-8 105-6 87-2 84-4 88-5 
b. 109-1 121-3 128-0 107-9 86-1 84-1 88-0 
Mar. 108-3 121-4 127-5 107-3 85-9 84-2 88-1 
Apr. 11th | 108-4 120-2 128-6 106-4 86-1 84-2 87-9 
i. 25th | 108-2 119-8 125-3 106-0 85-4 83-2 87-7 
y 9th | 108-2 . 129-4 109-0 85-6 83-9 88-0 
May 23rd | 108-2 ° 8 109-5 84-7 83-9 88-5 
6th 108-2 . 110-1 84-1 83-8 88-9 
lune 20th | 108-1 113-1 82-7 83 9 89-6 
uly 4th 107-7 112-8 82-0 83-7 90-1 
uly 18th | 109°5 113 2 81-4 83:2 91-1 
Aug, Ist 109-2 113-0 81-4 83-3 91.6 
Aug 15th | 111-1 112 8 81 8 84-2 92°1 
Aug. 29th | 111-1 113 8* 82 0 84-0* 92-0% 














© These figures refer to August 22nd, 


Details of the group indices comprising the complete 
Economist index number are given below: — 


** Economist ”’ INDEX 


(1927 = 100) 

Sept.18, Aug. 1, Augi5, Aug. 29, 
1931 1934 1934 1934 
Cereals and meat ......... 64-5 73-3 76°8 76-8 
Other foods .........sccececee 62-2 58- 59-8 59-3 
Textiles peaanisiaenichinisie cauuemae 43-7 §2°6 §3-2 53-5 
inerals...........sececesseeees 67-4 75:0 75-2 76-1 
Miscellaneous ............00. 65-8 69-9 69- 69-4 
Complete index ...... 60-4 66-0 67°1 67°1 
1913 =< 100 .........ccccccece 83-1 90-8 92-3 92-3 
1924 = 100 ........cccceccece §2-2 57-0 58-0 0 


In the cereals and meat group there were slight declines 
in wheat, flour and maize, and heavier falls in oats, pota- 
toes and beef. All these declines, however, were offset by 
sharp advances in barley, rice and bacon. Among other 
foods, there were moderate reductions in tea and coffee. In 
the textiles group, raw cotton was slightly cheaper, but 
there was a further recovery in wool tops and jute was 
also dearer. In the metals group, small declines in copper, 
tin and lead were balanced by a larger advance in spelter. 
Among miscellaneous materials rubber was again dearer, 
but hides, linseed oil and sulphate of ammonia were all 
cheaper. 
* * * 


Sweets in the Shop Window.—What a sweet-eating 
nation we are! The sum of {50 millions is spent in Great 
Britain every year on sweets, and 73,590 insured persons 
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are directly employed in the manufacture of chocolate, 
cocoa and sugar confectioneries. This is almost half as 
many as are engaged in making bread and allied products, 
the staple foods of the masses of the people, and this figure 
takes no account of the large numbers indirectly involved 
in distributing and machine making. The confectionery 
industry, which is holding an exhibition at Olympia, has 
reason to congratulate itself both on the quality of its 
products, which, judging from reports from the public 
analysts, are probably the purest in the world, and on its 
relative prosperity. It now employs more people than at 
any time since 1929. At the opening of the exhibition at 
Olympia, Mr Morrison, president of the Manufacturing 
Confectioners’ Alliance, drew attention to the very unfor- 
tunate reactions of the proposed sugar marketing scheme on 
the sweet trade, which uses more than one-quarter of the 
sugar annually consumed in the country. He said that the 
probable increase of }d. per Ib. in the price of sugar would 
cost the industry over £1,000,000, and would have to be 
passed on to the consumer in higher prices. This would 
almost certainly lead to reduced consumption and employ- 
ment. So our agricultural ‘‘ planners’’ penalise an 
efficient industry for the sake of a group of monopolists and 
of a notoriously uneconomic beet sugar industry, and the 
net result for the consumer is less ‘‘ sugar and spice and all 
things nice.”’ 


* * * 


Retail Sales in July.—The recovery in retail distribu- 
tion in this country, which began in the autumn of 1933, 
was maintained during July. According to an article in 
this week’s Board of Trade Journal, the value of retail 
sales in July was 3.1 per cent. higher than in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, and the number of persons 
employed in the concerns reporting increased by 2.6 per 
cent. The following index numbers of changes in the 
value of sales make no allowance for the normal spurt in 


demand before Christmas and for other seasonal 
influences : — 


INDEX OF VALUE OF RETAIL SALES, GREAT BRITAIN 


(Average Daily Sales in 1933 = 100) 


Other 
Food Merchandise Total 


Period 
SE iccreienaincueoetnnenicane 102 99 101 
EE eltnanimnctidannnuinlenane 100 100 100 
1933—January.............. 95 99 97 
February............. 98 78 88 
ee 99 89 94 
BED hecrreveregesapen 103 105 104 
DM sosecesesccssacdupe 96 104 100 
JURD cocci cccciccscece 102 100 101 
FUP ccvevdnwnctdecmine 94 105 99 
August ...........068 95 75 86 
September........... 97 88 93 
October ............ 99 105 102 
November ......... 102 105 104 
December............ 118 146 131 
1934—January.............. 98 104 101 
February............. 101 80 91 
MAREE 2.0 ccccecescers 104 95 99 
SD evnconnecvietenen 102 100 101 
TP eabencecrnsnshnscee 103 113 108 
Din nevecccoconlinne 103 103 103 
SUED neceupesvecswtieis 98 107 102 


The inverse movement of the indices for food and for 
other merchandise between June and July may be 
ascribed to seasonal influences. As compared with July, 
1933, the value of retail sales of food and perishable 
articles in the past month showed an increase of 4.3 per 
cent., and sales of other merchandise rose by 1.9 per cent. 
The improvement was again well spread both geographic- 
ally and as between different categories of merchandise. 
Suburban London continued to lead with an iftrease of 
6.1 per cent. in total sales. The percentage increases of 
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total sales in other districts as compared with July, 1933, 
were :—South of England, 3.2 per cent.; Scotland, 3.0 per 
cent.; Wales and North of England, 2.3 per cent.; and 
London (Central and West End), 2.1 per cent. With the 
exception of piece-goods and fancy articles, the value of 
sales of all classes of merchandise was higher than a year 
ago. Sales of men’s and boys’ wear increased by 6.3 per 
cent., and the figure for the furnishing departments is 
4.9 per cent. higher than a year ago. The value (at cost) 
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of stocks of foodstuffs and perishables at the end of July 
was 4.3 per cent. higher than a year ago, but stocks of 
other merchandise rose by only 0.8 per cent. Total sales 
in the first half of the current trading year (February-July) 
were 3.0 per cent. higher than those in the corresponding 
period of 1933, which in turn were 1.9 per cent. below the 
figure for 1932. Although business in general has been 
‘‘ marking time ’’ since the beginning of July, there are 
no indications of an early setback in retail trade. 





OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents tn each centre 


FRANCE 


a 


M. REYNAUD’S DEVALUATION CAMPAIGN 


THE suggestion of M. Paul Reynaud, the ex-Finance 
Minister, that France should approach the United States 
with a view to a general stabilisation of the exchanges has 
met with disapproval. The proposal would entail a de- 
valuation of the franc, and this has aroused the same 
objections as M. Reynaud’s similar proposal a month ago. 
M. Reynaud argues that either prices must be deflated or 
else the currency must be devalued, and he emphasises the 
difficulties of deflation. It is contended in reply that de- 
valuation of the franc would be a bad prologue to a general 
stabilisation of currencies, since it would mean a dis- 
turbance of contracts, a rise of prices, the ruin of creditors 
and rentiers, and a wave of speculation. Doubts are also 
expressed whether President Roosevelt would or could 
stabilise the dollar on gold in the near future. The fresh 
decline in sterling and the persistent rumours of a new 
devaluation of the dollar are creating the feeling here that 
opinion favouring depreciation is still strong in Great 
Britain and America. 

M. Reynaud’s campaign, however, has not been entirely 
without effect, since it has compelled his critics to face the 
problem of the resistance of prices to deflation. Leaders 
of the export industries have been studying the price 
factor in detail. They are quoting as an example the price 
of coffee, the cost of production of which represents only 
II per cent., the charges and transport in Brazil 13 per 
cent., and the taxes and duties 73 per cent. The conclusion 
is that the factors which are keeping up prices are transport 
and taxes, and that the solution of the French crisis lies in 
Customs and Budget reform. 


FOREIGN TRADE STILL DIMINISHING 


The foreign trade figures for the first seven months of 
the year show a new diminution in the value of both im- 
ports and exports. Imports reached 14,328,754,000 francs 
and 27,124,230 tons, a diminution of 2,991,506,000 francs 
and 1,526,685 tons compared with the preceding year. 
Exports were 10,150,846,000 francs and 14,354,293 tons, 
a diminution of 280,865,000 francs and an increase of 
1,659,363 tons. 

The following table shows foreign trade in July, com- 
pared with June, 1934, and with July, 1933:— 














(000 francs) 
July, 1934 ee “ogy 
uly, une, ly, 1 
Imports : , ’ on 
Foodstuffs..............0200+ 544,345  — 87,012 —196,170 
Raw materials ............ 840,530 — 128,289 —240,710 
Manufactured goods...... 329,420 — 33,944 — 60,990 
a 1,714,295 —249,345 —497,870 
Exports : 
Foodstuffs................0+4 171,535 — 10,820 — 2,708 
Raw materials ............ 380,141 — 35,283 — 42,522 
Manufactured goods...... 799,377 — 54,243 — 69,817 
BE etvevcneccescsccossen 1,351,053 —100,346 —115,047 


The two worst symptoms which this table shows are the 
contraction of raw materials imports—which indicates a 
slackening of French industrial activity—and the reduction 
of the exports of manufactured goods. Actually total im- 


ports have diminished more than total exports, with the 
result that the passive balance has been reduced to 363 
millions, the lowest since the beginning of the crisis. At 
this level the passive balance for the whole year 1934 will 
not attain the 6,000 million francs which the Minister of 
Commerce recently claimed as an improvement on the 
10,000 million francs of last year. Nevertheless, the total 
turnover of French foreign trade in July was 259 millions 
lower than in May, which was itself the worst month since 
the stabilisation of the franc. French critics are pointing 
out that, if these tendencies continue, imports and exports 
may one day balance at zero. 


EFFECTS OF PROTECTING THE WHEAT GROWER 

The Journal Officiel has just published the approximate 
results of the wheat crop for 1934. This year’s crop will 
attain nearly 83,594,240 quintals, against 98,611,200 
quintals in 1933. The whole area sown was 5,305,010 
hectares, against 5,464,390 in 1933. The yield per hectare 
(2.471 acres) is estimated at 15.75 quintals, against 18.04 
in 1933; but the average weight per hectolitre should be 
higher, nearly 77.88 kilogs. against 77.24 in 1933. The 
figures for earlier years were as follows: — 


1930 1931 1932 
Area (hectares)............... 5,374,070 5,196,090 5,434,410 
Yield per hectare (quintals) 11-55 13-83 16-57 
Weight per hectolitre (kgs.) 71-66 73-46 75-33 


Production (quintals) ...... 62,080,660 71,881,710 90,771,340 


It appears from this table that the final crop is bigger 
than the latest forecast. M. Queuille, Minister for Agricul- 
ture, declares, nevertheless, that the market situation has 
improved, as the following official table suggests : — 


Situation in 
July, 1933 July, 1934 
15 2 


Carry OVEL........sccecerereceereresereeees 1 
Crop in France...........ssesssseseseseees 98 83 
Crop im Africa .........sseeeecseseeeeeees 3 3 
DARE .occccccoscescccsccvescccosescece 116 107 
Consumption ...........ssceseceeees 88 88 
Surplus ........cssecececererererecees 28 9 


These estimates appear to many critics as too optimistic. 
Some declare that the figure of 88 million quintals for 
consumption is exaggerated; others that the carry-over, 
which is estimated by the Minister at 21 millions, reaches 
in fact 30 millions. The conclusion is that the present dis- 
organisation of the wheat market will not be quickly 
remedied. The fixed price of 108 francs per quintal is 
undoubtedly still above the black market quotation, which 
is between 80 and 86 francs. Since the official price of bread 
cannot be based on these black market quotations, the real 
fall inthe price of wheat has no effect on the price of bread 
and does not assist the general price deflation policy. Nor 
does it stimulate consumption. 


In order to placate the agitation which still continues 
among producers and millers, the Government has just 
issued new regulations designed to stimulate the export of 
wheat, which is the only way of getting rid of the surplus 
as long as the price is kept at an artificial price in order to 
subsidise the farmer. 


Paris, August 29. 
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GERMANY 


DR. SCHACHT ON THE OUTSIDE WORLD 

At the opening of the Leipzig Autumn Fair the Reichs- 
bank President, Dr. Schacht, now also in charge of the 
Ministry of Economy, delivered a speech on currency, 
foreign trade and foreign policy, in the course of which he 
foreshadowed reforms in the import payments system and 
announced that the campaign for self-sufficiency in raw 
materials would be continued. As justification for these 
measures he painted a picture of the history of foreign 
debts and international credits which differs very much 
from reality and from his own earlier utterances. He also 
reproved the non-German world, depicting its short- 
comings in the lurid hues of the romantic novelist. 
‘‘ Systematically depriving the third greatest foreign trade 
country of its possibility of existence ’’; ‘‘ egotism of the 
Governments and the desire to keep Germany down ’’; 
‘foreign Powers always overwhelming Germany with 
threats ’’; ‘‘ forcing a philosophy of life (Weltanschau- 
nung) on us,’’ were phrases heard with surprise by visiting 
foreign business men, who were used on such occasions to 
hearing inoffensive platitudes about the community of 
interest of the business world. 

Dr. Schacht reported the breakdown of his system of 
controlling foreign exchange and imports, and attributed it 
to international dishonesty and malice. Under the clear- 
ing agreements, he complained, the unusable central bank 
deposits in the Reichsbank had unreasonably increased, 
rising from Rm. 68 to Rm. 130 millions between March 
and July. He complained of the abuse of the clearing 
agreements, circuitous imports of goods from countries 
which were not parties to it, and also of their abuse for the 
imports of half-manufactured and manufactured goods 
instead of raw materials. 

Dr. Schacht also referred to the bureaucratisation of the 
control. In fact, tens of thousands of persons, official and 
private, are kept busy administering, or trying to master 
the intricacies of, the system which compels the com- 
mercial banks to keep many otherwise superfluous em- 
ployees. The main changes promised by Dr. Schacht are 
the abolition of the rigid exchange rationing system which 


he introduced in July and a new rule that no importer will | 
get foreign exchange unless he has in advance obtained 


an official ‘‘ exchange certificate,’’ which will be given 
only on proof of the desirability of the transaction contem- 
plated. In future, therefore, the foreign seller will know 
in advance whether his account will be promptly settled. 
A German who is refused an exchange certificate may 
nevertheless (subject to the general import restrictions) buy 
foreign goods; but in such cases the foreign seller will have 
had warning that he cannot expect prompt payment; and 
such transactions could be financed, if at all, only by 


foreign long-term credits, which Dr. Schacht does not 
oppose. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF AUTARKY 


Dr. Schacht declared that Germany would be compelled 
to aim at greater self-sufficiency in commodities at present 
imported; and duly emphasised the punishment that this 
would inflict on the offending foreigner. His implication 
that autarky has been forced on Germany by the outside 
world in connection with the currency troubles which arose 
IN 1931 is, however, not correct history. Long before 
1931, and independently of currency troubles, autarky was 
Preached and practised as desirable in itself by Reich 
Ministers (e.g. the Food Minister, Dr. Schiele). The Nazis 
merely popularised the word “‘ autarky,’’ proclaiming 
‘national economy ”’ also to be desirable in itself. 

The autarky agitation now under way has very little 
substance in it, and is mainly propaganda. According to 
the Nazi programme, self-sufficiency is to be attained by 
Increasing the production by natural means of natural raw 
Materials, by increasing the production of other natural 
Products by new scientific or technical processes, or by the 
production of substitutes proper. Instances of the first class 
are flax and oilseeds, of the second benzine, of the third 
numerous substitute textile materials. The technical and 
€conomic possibilities of such production in no wise equal 
the inflated official propaganda. By bounties, it is true, 





the Government this year nearly doubled the area under flax 
and nearly quintupled the area under rape and other oil- 
seeds; and at a recent congress of chemists it was affirmed 
that Germany might grow soya beans, which she imports 
annually to the value of Rm. 100 millions. But plans for 
any material increase of production in this class are im- 
practicable. Land is not available. A newly-issued report 
shows that the total area under cultivation (within the 
present frontiers) has fallen very considerably since 1913, 
and also that the wheat area has increased only at the 
expense of other crops. Last year, when wheat produc- 
tion threatened to exceed the demand, an official plan for 
curtailing it in order to provide room for flax and other 
plants was mooted; but this year’s record wheat crop shows 
that even with the present increased area self-sufficiency 
cannot be infallibly counted on. Any considerable increase 
of production of wool, of which go per cent. of the con- 
sumption is imported, is for the same reason out of the 
question. In the second class the production of light oils 
is the only promising item, but there are natural limits 
to this. 

The replacement of imported raw materials by synthetic 
substitutes, the subject of the loudest propaganda, 
promises nothing. The new textile materials are tech- 
nically inferior and very dear. Most are products of the 
rayon industry, which has to import wood, and which 
cannot nearly supply the home demand for rayon itself, 
with the consequence that the import surplus this year has 
greatly increased. Expansion of this industry would 
require a vast investment of capital, which would not be 
justified by the production of an inferior raw material, for 
which also there would be no export market. In general, 
the production of substitutes would require technical 
adaptations which would absorb new capital and destroy 
old. The high prices of these artificially produced 
materials would tend to raise the general price level, to 
impede general export, and to reduce the German standard 
of living. Germany’s export of manufactured goods is 
based primarily on imported materials, iron ore, non- 
ferrous metals, wool, cotton and rubber, she could not 
attain autarky in the present limited official sense of in- 
dependency of import without sacrificing nearly her whole 
export trade. 

Further, the autarky movement is based, like most Nazi 
economics, on erroneous assumptions of rigidity in demand. 
Only a year ago the coming German independence of 
foreign light oils was officially proclaimed; but though the 
home output of benzine has meanwhile considerably in- 
creased the import has also increased (by about one quar- 
ter), and the demand for foreign exchange with which to 
import this commodity is greater than ever. The autarky 
movement, in fact, derives from certain primitive fallacies, 
chief of which is the belief that if import is forcibly 
reduced export remains unchanged. The reductio ad ab- 
surdum of this belief is the wheat situation. Self-sufficiency 
in wheat was preached on the ground that it would save 
Rm. 700 millions a year in foreign payments. By the time 
the Rm. 700 millions had been saved by increasing home 


wheat production at great cost the foreign payments posi- 
tion was worse than ever. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY SLACKENING 


The wholesale price index for August 22nd was 100.1, 
against 100.2 for August 15th. The raw materials group 
is unchanged, while manufactured goods prices continue 
to advance. The Sickness Insurance Board returns 
15,532,000 insured employed at the end of July as against 
15,529,083 at the end of June. From the Leipzig Fair are 
reported declines in activity in the textiles and toys 
branches, continued good business in leatherwares, furs 
and paper. For iron and steel wares the demand exceeds 
that of last year’s autumn fair. A move. towards the 
introduction of compulsory labour has been taken by 
issuing ‘‘ labour service passports ’’ to persons born before 
January 1, 1915, who have performed voluntary work 
services for half a year, and to younger persons who have 
served a whole year. Industrial activity seems to be 
slackening. Coal production in the first seven months was 
70,086,500 tons, against 61,494,900 tons in the same 
months of 1933. The pig iron market is active, and export 
has increased. Export of heavy iron and steel in July 
was 130,150 tons, against 83,980 tons in July, 1933. 
Export of semi-products, joists, bars and thick sheets shows 
large increases, sometimes exceeding 100 per cent. 

Money became normally stiffer towards the approach of 
the month-end, day loans rates advancing on Tuesday to 
44-44 per cent. As bank preparations for the demand had 
begun somewhat earlier than usual, cash realisations by 
sale of bank acceptances were hardly noticed this week. 
Again, this month the Reichsbank’s credits of the last 
week of the preceding month were not fully repaid by the 
end of the third week. The Reichsbank’s deposits continue 
to rise rapidly in connection with the non-transfers for 
debt service and the exchange agreements with foreign 
countries. The five chief commercial banks’ balance sheets 
for the end of July show a decline of deposits of Rm. 107 
millions, of which, according to unofficial estimates, about 
two-thirds is accounted for by register-mark payments and 
reduction of foreign acceptance credits. Loans also 
declined. Reich revenue from taxation in July totalled 
Rm. 685 millions, against Rm. 579 millions in July, 1933; 
in the first four months of the financial year revenue 
totalled Rm. 2,570 millions, against Rm. 2,197 millions. 
Rm. 85 millions of the increase are due to taxation changes 
(mainly slaughtering and fats taxes). Expenditure by 
municipalities on poor law and unemployment relief in 
1933-34 fell by Rm. 230 millions to Rm. 1,886 millions. 

BERLIN, August 28. 





HUNGARY 





REDUCED BUDGETARY DEFICIT 

THE budgetary situation has considerably improved in the 
fiscal year 1933-34. The cash deficit of the Administration 
for the financial year, ended June 30th last, amounted to 
38.1 million pengé, as against 87.8 million pengd for 
1932-33. These figures include the advances to State 
undertakings (railways, etc.). Provisional results for 
1933-34, compared with 1932-33, are as follows: — 


EXPENDITURE Million pengd 
1932-33 1933-34 
Actual budgetary.............ssseesss 733-0 717-0 
Actual extra budgetary ............ 70-7 86-3 
BEE detieenmverscnassnnsenveese 803-7 803-3 
RECEIPTS 
Actual budgetary...........sssesseses 708-9 758-6 
Actual extra budgetary ............ 7°0 6-6 
BRIBE ccvrccececnvcccccesocencsen 715-9 765-2 
BE? cincsinnsevieormeneiesces — 87-8 —38-1 


For neither of these two years, however, does expenditure 
include the non-transferred foreign debt service, except 
for the 1924 Reconstruction Loan in 1933-34. Actual 
budgetary expenditure was less than the estimate by 47.9 
million pengd. Full details as to the composition of this 
amount are not yet available, but it certainly includes 
20.4 million pengé of Treasury bills deposited in the 
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foreign creditors’ fund in lieu of the pengd equivalent of 
the non-transferred debt service; 9.6 million pengo in 
respect of a payment due to the British Clearing Office (for 
the settlement of pre-war debts) which has been deferred 
by agreement; certain other non-transferred debt items; 
and the exchange difference resulting from dollar and 
sterling depreciation. 


The most striking change from 1932-33 to 1933-34 is an 
increase of 49.7 million pengd in actual budgetary 
receipts. This does not mean, however, that taxation in 
the fiscal year just ended produced 49.7 million pengé 
more than it did in 1932-33, for the 1933-34 receipts 
include 26.1 million pengd which do not come from taxa- 
tion, but from profits on coinage, to the extent of 5.1 
million pengd and from repayment of debts and increased 
dues from the State railways, amounting to 21 million 
pengd. Thus, in order to obtain a budgetary receipts 
figure for 1933-34 which is comparable with the 708.9 
million peng6é in 1932-33, 26.1 million pengd must be 
deducted from 758.6 million pengé, leaving 732.5 million 
pengé. The increase from last year is therefore only 23.6 
million pengd. Moreover, a number of taxes were in- 
creased, and new ones were imposed during the second 
half of 1932-33. These new taxes were only productive 
during four or five months of 1932-33. Thus the increase 
attributable to improved economic conditions is relatively 
very small. Finally, it should be noted that in 1933-34 
the Boletta Fund (wheat and rye bounty), which is outside 
the Budget, incurred a loss of 11.9 million pengé, while 
the year before it made a small profit. 


LEAGUE REPORT ON THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The recent quarterly report of Mr Tyler, the representa- 
tive of the Financial Committee of the League of Nations, 
points out that the improvement in the 1933-34 Budget 
does not warrant the assumption that fundamental 
economic conditions are correspondingly better. The trade 
agreements recently concluded with Italy and Austria 
secure the marketing of a large part of Hungary’s normal 
wheat surplus, but Hungary’s other agricultural exports, 
such as cattle and pigs, the importance of which in foreign 
trade has in recent years been greater than that of wheat, 
are encountering continual marketing difficulties, with the 
result that production is falling off. Hungarian industry 
cannot make good the fall in agricultural exports. Where 
it suceeeds in exporting, it is in many cases only able to do 
so by keeping internal prices of its products at too high a 
level for the purchasing power of Hungarian consumers, 
which seriously impairs, in its turn, the competitive 
capacity of Hungarian agriculture. In general, the 
economic position is stagnant. 

Exports continue to increase in value, however, and the 
export surplus for the first half of 1934 was slightly larger 
than for the first half of 1933. However, that proportion 
of exports from which the National Bank derives no 
foreign exchange is steadily increasing, so that the freely 
convertible currency available for imports of necessary 
raw materials and for payment of the foreign debts service 
om not increase. Comparative trade figures are as 

ollows : — 


January-June 
1933 1934 

In million pengé 
EXpPOrts ....cccccccccccccccccccccccecece 159-0 186-0 
TRMPOSES .....ccvccoveccecscocceccccccccs 144-2 168-4 
Export surplus............0s0000 15-2 17-6 


The volume of transactions under the compensation 
scheme, initiated in December, 1932, continues to increase. 
Under it, exporters receive a premium in pengd over and 
above the equivalent, at ‘‘ official ’’ rates, of foreign ex- 
change surrendered by them to the National Bank, this 
premium being provided from surcharges paid by im- 
porters for foreign exchange allotted to them. The 
average premium on exports amounted to 16.6 per cent., 
and the surcharge paid by importers to 20.7 per cent., over 
the ‘‘ official ’’ rates. 


It is significant that the balance of trade with Austria, 
which the commercial treaty is designed to maintain at 
1.5 to 1 in Hungary’s favour, has in the last six weeks 
changed to Hungary’s disadvantage, having become 1.3 
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to 1. It has not yet proved possible to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty between Hun; and Czechoslovakia. On 
July 4th a new compensation scheme was arranged between 
the two countries for two and a half months, during which 
time Hungary may export to Czechoslovakia articles to a 
total value:of 52 million Czech kronen, and Czechoslovakia 
may export to Hungary to a total of 36 million Czech 
kronen, the balance of 16 million Czech kronen being 
applied to the reduction of outstanding merchandise debts. 
This agreement will not greatly change the volume of 
Hungarian-Czechoslovak trade. The Hungarian articles 
which benefit by it are fruit, vegetables, pigs, lard and 
semi-manufactured textiles. 


The yield of recent years’ crops compares with the last 
estimate of the Ministry of Agriculture as follows : — 


Average, Estimate, 
1926-1930 . 1932 1933 = July 22, 1934 
In million quintals 

Wheat .......... 22-3 17-5 26-2 16-6 
RY .....ceeeeeeee 7-4 7: 9-6 5:0 
Barley .......... 6:0 7-2 8-4 4:4 
Oats .........04. 3:5 3-1 3°5 2-2 
Maize .........+. 16-3 24-3 18-1 Prospects so 
Potatoes ........ 18-7 15-6 18-6 far good. 


This year’s grain harvest is poor, and consequently prices 
are considerably higher. 
BUDAPEST, August 20. 





ARGENTINA 





RAPIDLY IMPROVING TRADE PROSPECTS 
WiTH Argentine prospects showing such rapid improvement 
as in the first half of August, it is difficult to avoid being 
carried away on the wave of optimism that daily gathers 
strength. real prices, coupled with the knowledge that 
Argentina actually has grain and linseed on hand and, 
furthermore, has sown both under favourable conditions, 
are powerful arguments against imism. Below are 
shown current grain prices contrasted with those of nine 
months ago, and the figures need no comment. They 
also explain the recent appreciation of the Argentine peso, 
and invite the query why its rise is not more accentuated. 


CEREAL PRICES IN PAPER PESOS PER 100 KILOos. 
(Spot in Buenos Aires) 


November 28, August 10, 
1933 1934 
ID cacecnwccsnesqioressanes 5-00 8-10 
BREED vesisccccccnccsvecevessseces 3-78 7-25 
Limseed .......ccccceccccccceees 10-40 15-15 - 
GED cccesecccscovccsocngyoocess 4-00 6-50 


For the moment the two negative factors in the export 
position are tacitly ignored. Poor hide prices and consider- 
able doubt as to what wool will fetch when the October 
sales begin, are at present considered unimportant. It is 
true that the sum total of the value of wool and hides ex- 
ported barely equals the increase in value of the exportable 
surplus of grain and seed in hand at the end of July, taking 
the 1933 figures as the basis of comparison; and it is always 
possible that, despite the threatened reduction of purchases 
of wool by Germany and Great Britain and the cessation 
of hide shipments to the United States, Argentina’s trade 
balance at the year-end will still be far beyond expectation. 
There is unquestionably much greater commercial move- 
ment all round; heavier traffics on the railways, better 
business in the Buenos Aires shops, and immeasurably 
better returns in the collection of debts throughout the 
Provinces, with the single exception of Mendoza. All this 
means a healthier and decidedly more cheerful movement. 

There is, however, no reflection of it in the public finance 
returns. Argentina’s total indebtedness on June 30, 1934, 
shows an increase which is well over 190 million pesos, 
while practically nothing has yet been accomplished in the 
way of budgetary economy, notwithstanding the imposition 
of new taxation and the likelihood that this will be yet 
further increased. Moreover, the increased indebtedness 
relates entirely to external obligations created through the 
unfreezing of blocked exchange and, although improvement 


in the peso rate will help towards meeting the services 
thereon, such improvement cannot well be rapid. It is re- 
stricted by the expedient of handing out permits very 
sparingly, notwithstanding that exporters are offering their 
paper freely to banks, who hesitate to take it lest they be 
overbought in foreign currencies on a falling market. 


ARGENTINE PUBLIC DEBT (CONSOLIDATED AND FLOATING) 
(In thousands of paper pesos) 








June 30, June 30, 

1933 1934 
Watiomal 56..cccccscsescticces 3,797,815 4,021,610 
Provincial ..............eseee0s 1,219,101 1,195,183 
Municipal ...........seseeseeee 480,188 471,987 
5,497,104 5,688,780 


(Foreign currencies converted to paper pesos at par; compiled 
by Argentine Bondholders’ Corporation.) 


Included in the figures for June 30, 1934, are the following :— 
INTERNAL CONSOLIDATED DEBT , 


Pesos, Paper 

Converted loans (national) .........:..... 1,601,132,350 
Not yet Comverted .......cecsccceeeeceeces 214,571,145 
Grand total .....cccccccesssssceeveeres 1,815,703,495 


(These last figures are issued by the Ministry of Finance.) 


THE TRANSFER PROBLEM 


The present transfer situation is one that cannot be re- 
garded as permanent; something will have to be done to pro- 
tect at one and the same time both import and export 
interests. It seems that the Government is loth to forgo the 
handsome profit it at present receives from exchange. This 
is between 15 and 21 per cent., according to the class of 
export paper bought and sold; and no information is 
vouchsafed as to what is being done with the funds thus 
daily received in current cash. It is common talk that 
before the present month is out some official declaration 
will be made, presumably on the return of the Minister 
of Finance after his two months leave of absence. Then it 
may be possible to find out whether there is anything in 
the rumour that substantial funds have been placed abroad 
to meet debt services due at the end of the year, so that, 
when the 1935 Budget estimates are published, it will be 
possible to show a decided saving as far as the figures of 
the Ministry of Finance are concerned. At the same time 
excessive optimism is to be deprecated. Humanly speaking 
there is nothing to check the successful sale, not only of the 
cereals which Argentina has in hand, but also of whatever 
she may be able to grow between this winter and the next 
harvest, i.e. November-December for linseed, January- 
February for wheat and oats, and March to May for maize. 
Given.sound economic measures, such a condition of affairs 
should suffice to wipe out a large proportion of the losses 
occasioned by unfavourable conditions from 1930 to 1933. 

If through the improvement in exchange the Government 
can find some way whereby legitimately earned profits 
accruing to foreign capital can be remitted abroad at suc- 
cessive intervals, not too far apart, it will go far towards 
removing the last. vestiges of complaint which are still 
audible. In their zeal, Argentine nationalists sometimes 
write as if they held the view that foreign capital, once it 
arrives on these shores, must either be prepared to re-invest 
its earnings, giving all the usufruct to Argentina, or be 
sternly forbidden to make any profit at all. That is em- 
phatically not the view of the Government, and improve- 
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ment in exchange conditions will enable them to testify 
to their views by assisting in the remittance of funds that 
have every right as well as every reason to be transferred 
abroad. 

Just what form official intervention -vill take one cannot 
say. It is probable that when the free market rate more 
closely approximates to the rates that are bid by importers 
day by day—and the difference has been narrowed to $1.15 
on the quotations for sterling—exchange control will be 
completely reorganised. Rumour has it that the rate of 
purchase for export paper will be dropped to $13.50 to the 
£, and that an official rate, applicable to all remittances 
whatsoever, will be fixed somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of $15.50; all exchange being brought within the scope of 
State control. There is much to recommend this course, 
but it involves several questions which would arouse 
criticism, and is here recorded merely as a current rumour 
of possible, but not necessarily certain, intentions attributed 
to the Government. 

BUENOS AIRES, August II. 





SOUTH AFRICA 





POLITICS ON HOLIDAY 


in July, which is one of South Africa’s main holiday 
seasons (in a country where there are several), political 
activities are not usually of any importance. Colonel 
Stallard and Dr. Malan have held meetings for their respec- 
tive diehards and have met with some support. It has 
been pointed out that the two extremist leaders ought to 
appreciate each other, as in each case the attitude of the 
one is the main justification for that of the other. The 
position of the ‘‘ fusion ’’ policy and its supporters has 
been consolidated by General Hertzog’s great success at 
the Free State Nationalist Party Congress at Bloemfontein. 
His motion in support of fusion was carried by 107 votes 
to 27, while the Malanite speakers were greeted with 
laughter and interruption. It cannot be said, however, 
that citizens as a whole care for politics in July. Those 
of them who are able to leave their various businesses are 
on the Natal Coast, in the Game Reserve, or touring the 
coun Moreover, a fair amount of winter rain has 
provided the farmers with occupation. 


TRADE, EMPLOYMENT AND PRICES 

There has been a change of some importance in the 
figures shown in the weekly statement of the South African 
Reserve Bank. Until June, 1934, the item ‘‘ Bankers’ 
deposits ’’"—which stood at {4 millions at the beginning 
of 1933—had stood at about {29 millions for many 
months, the actual peak being £32} millions on Feb- 
ruary 23rd. During July this figure has fallen by {5% 
millions (from £28.9 millions on June 29th to {23.5 millions 
on July 27th). In the same month “ Foreign Bills dis- 
counted ’’ fell from {21 millions to {13.5 millions. On 
July 4th, the buying rate for sterling was raised from {96 
to par, and again on July 30th to [rook South African to 
£100 sterling. The selling rate has remained at {100%, 
so that the spread is now 15s. per cent. instead of fr. In 
*‘ normal ’’ times the spread was usually 10s. The 
change in rate is an indication of a move towards normal 
conditions, of which further evidence is obtainable from 
the increase in imports. 

Six months ended June 30 


1933 1934 

£m. £m. 

Grand total of imports ............... 21-7 29-8 
Grand total of exports (with gold 

BED wkeccinsnsevscncsnsnescesccsncses 36-2 35-3 

ee 9-7 12-8 

45-9 48-1 


Imports during the month of June were {5.1 millions, 
compared with {3.9 millions last year. 


The Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics has just pub- 
lished a ‘‘ General Index of Industrial Employment,” 
from which the undernoted figures are taken. The base is 
1,000 in July, 1925. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS, 
BasE Jury 1925 = 1,000 


Average European Other 1934 European Other 
ae 1,092 1,070 January... 1,097 1,077 
1928 ........ 1,126 1,093 February 1,119 1,102 
1929 ........ 1,159 1,108 March .... 1,131 1,113 
1930 ........ 1,129 1,090 April....... 1,136 1,118 
1931 ........ 1,084 1,041 May ...... 1,147 1,129 
1932 ........ 1,015 965 
1933 ........ 1,047 +=1,014 


In spite of the continued and increasing prosperity, 
there has so far been no serious rise in retail prices, the 
figure for food, fuel, light, rent and sundries for the Union 
being 16.4 per cent. increase on 1914 in June last and 
14.6 per cent. in December, 1932, the last month South 
Africa was on the gold standard. There has been some 
slight increase in working costs on the gold mines, but 
this is probably due in great measure to the undertaking of 
work ordinarily reserved for periods of prosperity and not 
immediately remunerative. 

There has been much agitation based on, but not con- 
fined to, the affairs of one company, on the part of groups 
of ordinary shareholders in gold-mining companies who 
consider that they should have a larger share of ground- 
floor participation when their properties are reorganised 
on a producing basis. It is difficult to say, in the absence 
of figures, which in several important cases are not avail- 
able, whether the agitation has a reasonable foundation, 
but some of the methods associated therewith appear un- 
wise. It is not often that such large sums of money are 
available as there are at present in the hands of the general 
public, and a controlling house which supports a moribund 
venture through bad times naturally expects, when times 
improve, its remuneration for so doing. 

The Stock Exchange boom in gold-mining shares con- 
tinues unabated. The twofold cause is the improved 
intrinsic prospects of the companies and the difficulty of 
investing money. The July issue of the Monthly Bulletin 
of Union Statistics contains a table, based on calculations 
by Professor C. S. Richards (vide ‘‘ The Boom in 
Kaffirs,’’ S.A. Journal of Economics, September, 1933) 
showing index numbers for the Stock Exchange prices of 
thirty producing gold-mining companies from January, 
1923, to June, 1934. 

The following figures, extracted from this table, tell 
their own story: — 


Index Index 
January, Number Date Number 
BOBS ..cccccccece 1,145 June, 1931.............ec0008 1,134 
1924 ........0006 1,191 January, 1932 ...........+ 998 
re 1,257 June, 1932............0se00 929 
1926 ........0008 1,292 Week ending— 
BOB  ..ccccccceee 1,363 December 31, 1932 ... 1,290 
BEEB  ccccccccvece 1,387 January 28, 1933 ...... 1,616 
TA 1,209 February 25, 1933...... 1,900 
1930 ........0006 1,031 March 25, 1933 ......... 1,891 
1931 ........0006 1,000 April 29, 1933..........2. 2,050 
June 24, 1938 ........00+ 1,866 
Date (monthly average) Index Number. 
July, 1933 ..........ccccccccrccccccscsecscesscsoees 2,057 
August, 1933 .........ccccccsccecseececererersesoees 2,267 
September, 1933 ..........0.sccesseceececeeeeseeees 2,331 
October, 1933............scccsceseececcserecsceeeeeee 2,234 
November, 1933 .........sssecccscsovecsecseeeceees 2,250 
December, 1933 .........s.ssecssesessscecereeeceees 2,217 
January, 1934 .........seccecsecrercecreserecssseres 2,256 
February, 1934 ...........ssececescseeeesereeeeees 2,355 
March, 10864 .......ccccccccccccersescovcccccscoveeces 2,415 
April, 1934 ..........cccccccosccccccsersccsecsesscees 2,529 
May, 1934 .........cceccccscccecsecscecerscscssceces 2,607 
June, 1934 ........cccececererecesereeeeeececseseeees 2,777 


During the past eighteen months 201 new mining com- 
panies have been registered with authorised capital of 
nearly £17 millions. 


JOHANNESBURG, August 17. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





THE OUTLOOK FOR STERLING 


A CERTAIN amount of interest and excitement was roused at 
the end of-last week by a sharp relapse of sterling against 
both the franc and the dollar. On August 1st the pound 
was quoted at Frs. 763 and $5.03}, and both forward 
francs and: dollars were at a discount. Then came the 
American decision to purchase all silver stocks held in the 
United States, and the dollar ran up to $5.11}. A slight 
rally followed, as a result of gold shipments from the 
United States, but the dollar-franc rate continued to hang 
near the export gold point, and meanwhile sterling de- 
veloped weakness against the franc. By Thursday the 
pound had fallen to the new low point of Frs. 753%, while 
arbitrage operations caused the dollar to appreciate to 
$5.03. Forward francs also went to a slight premium. 

This depreciation, which was accompanied, if not 
occasioned, by some relaxation of the British Control’s 
support of sterling, gave rise to all sorts of rumours. Some 
of these may be dismissed at once. There is no foundation 
for the suggestion that the Exchange Equalisation Account 
has exhausted all its reserves of gold and foreign exchange, 
and if it had, it still has as a final reserve the gold which 
it sold to the Bank of England early last year. Some indica- 
tion of the limited magnitude of the Exchange Account’s 
summer operations can be deduced from the floating debt 
returns. Between March 31st and August 25th the floating 
debt increased by {12.5 millions. Tender issues of Treasury 
bills were reduced by {11.3 millions, so that the floating 
assets of Public Departments rose by {23.8 millions. 
This last figure gives a very approximate indication of the 
amount of fresh Treasury bills taken up by the Exchange 
Equalisation Account since March 31st, and therefore of the 
extent of its sales of gold and foreign exchange. This figure 
appears very small in comparison with the total size of the 
Account, which is £375 millions. It is therefore inconceiv- 
able that it has even approached the exhaustion of its 
gold and foreign exchange reserves. Moreover this very 
rough calculation makes no allowance for the sales of Fund- 
ing Loan and acquisitions of Treasury bills by other Public 
Departments during the last three months. 

There are two possible explanations of last week’s depre- 
ciation of the pound. The first is commercial purchases of 
dollars to finance autumn produce shipments. We shall 
return to this point later, but reports from the London 
exchange market state that these purchases have already 
begun, though they have not yet assumed any great 
volume. Some of these purchases of dollars may well have 
been made through Paris as a straightforward arbitrage 
operation, induced by the pronounced weakness of the 
dollar against the franc. The other explanation arises 
from a general view on the Continent that once the 
September financing is complete a further devaluation of 
the dollar will take place. Continental opinion holds that 
Great Britain will not be able to remain indifferent to such 
a move with its consequent intensification of American 
competition, and that therefore the pound will be allowed 
to depreciate as well. Hence speculative sales of sterling 
against Continental currencies are already beginning, and 
this accounts for the premium on forward francs as well as 
the appreciation of spot francs against the pound. 

Another possibility is that recent sales of pounds really 
emanate not from Great Britain but from somewhere else 
in the sterling area. The British trade balance is rather 
more adverse than it was a year ago, and this is a factor 
which ought not to be overlooked. Still, it is difficult to 
decide what is the balance of payments of the sterling area 
with the rest of the world, and in the absence of any in- 
formation on this point, it is unwise to dogmatise too closely 
regarding current commercial, as distinguished from specu- 
lative, offerings of sterling. 

For a “long run”’ view of sterling, there are again 
several factors to be considered. Firstly, there is the 
American drought and its effect upon sterling. This year 


the United States will be a negligible exporter of wheat. 
Cotton exports show no sign of reaching last year’s figures, 
but Canada, which is linked to the dollar and not to 
sterling, can dispose of much of her surplus wheat. More- 
over, wheat, cotton and other American produce as well 
will have to be paid for at higher prices than were ruling a 
year ago. Another pertinent point was made by Sir Herbert 
Robson in a letter to The Times on Monday last. So long 
as there was a glut of wheat, he explained, European 
dealers let their stocks run down practically to zero, but 
now that there are prospects of a shortage and of higher 
prices, they are likely to reconstitute their stocks. This will 
add to European wheat purchases from Canada and else- 
where and so will increase the autumnal commercial pres- 
sure upon the pound. It would, therefore, be unwise to 
ignore the seasonal factor when considering the outlook for 
sterling. 

As regards the value of the pound against the dollar and 
franc, it is again impossible to be precise. When the dollar 
was revalued last winter, its new parity with the franc con- 
stituted a serious undervaluation of the dollar and rendered 
it impossible for the pound to find a single point of 
equilibrium, in terms of purchasing power, against both 
currencies at once. Since then this unstable position has to 
some extent been redressed, for French wholesale prices 
have fallen, American wholesale prices have risen, and the 
British price-level shows little net change. Even so the 
pound is still poised in a highly unstable position between 
the two alternative equilibrium points of dollar prices and 
franc prices. At first sight, it is more likely to gravitate 
towards the dollar, which is of greater commercial impor- 
tance than the franc, and this might suggest an impending 
depreciation of the pound. Such a train of inference, how- 
ever, is nebulous in the extreme. : 

The fact is that almost everything depends on future 
American monetary policy. Does President Roosevelt 
intend to maintain the present gold parity of $35 an ounce 
against all economic and political pressure, or is he only 
awaiting the completion of his autumn financing before he 
gives the dollar another downward thrust? That is a 
question which he alone can answer, and even he probably 
does not know the answer yet. Even if he does further 
devalue the dollar, it must not be lightly assumed that this 
will automatically necessitate a further depreciation . of 
sterling against the gold currencies. In our own interests, 
we cannot be indifferent to the likely effect of such depre- 
ciation upon the gold currencies, both blocked and free. 
But all that we can say at present is that if the dollar should 
undergo a further depreciation, we shall have been given yet 
another pretty problem to solve. 

Meanwhile it may be assumed that France will remain 
on gold at least until there is a political upset. The 
present Government is irrevocably committed to the gold 
standard, and French gold reserves are so strong that 
France cannot be driven off the gold standard except as the 
result of a deliberate act of policy. Even if the elections 
replace M. Doumergue with another Government, it is more 
than likely that the new Government will equally adhere 
to gold. M. Reynaud is still a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness; and again, this week, his advocacy of devaluation 
has been flatly countered by M. Germain-Martin, the 
French Finance Minister. The average Frenchman still 
regards a stable gold currency as his sheet-anchor, More- 
over, the exchange position of many of the other gold bloc 
countries has become stronger. There is less anxiety about 
the Dutch exchange, and Switzerland has lately been re- 
covering her previous gold losses. Belgium is removing 
the weakness in her banking system, and this week has felt 
justified in lowering her bank rate. Only in Italy does the 
currency need official support. 

We may, therefore, dismiss any likelihood of an early 
break-up of the gold bloc, and it seems safe to assume that 
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the status quo will be preserved in the United States until 
the end of September. Further than that it is impossible 
to foresee. President Roosevelt may let loose some further 
change in monetary policy upon the world, while the 
pendulum of French confidence is always liable to sudden 
and wide swings, reflected in the movement into and out of 
London of French floating balances. Still in the short run 
there seems no justification for the recent weakness of 
sterling, and to judge from the foreign purchases of British 
gilt-edged stocks during the last two or three days, foreign 
opinion is now coming round to that view. Fundamentally, 
the pound is still a strong and stable currency, while the 
British Control still has ample resources at its disposal. If 
foreign operators choose to make ‘‘ bear raids ’’ on the 
pound, they must not be surprised if they have to rush, 
incontinent, to cover. . 


FINANCIAL NOTES 





The Money Market.—Money remains comfortable 
at # per cent., but some calling on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day’s Stock Exchange settlement slightly affected supplies, 
and a certain amount of 1 per cent. money has been bor- 
rowed from the clearing banks late on most afternoons of 
the week. 

Aug. 9, Aug. 16, Aug. 23, Aug. 30, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 


‘ oO oO Oo Oo 
Bank ater ; 2 -. «2 
Short Loan rate = _ $ : $ $ 
ae BARKS .<ccccccccse 1 1 1 1 
Said iis x dskebieete 
Discount rates :-— : : : : 
fe) Clearing banks j ce. 
a) Clearing banks..... 
(6) Others............. soos i } #8 3 
Three months’ bank bills }-}# 4 # 33-43 


Bill rates are really unchanged, but now that a new month 
is beginning the clearing banks have reduced their rate for 
October Treasuries from { to } per cent. The banks have 
been buying October bills, and outside discount rates hard- 
ened slightly on Wednesday and Thursday with the firmer 
tendency of money. Business has been done in hot 
Treasury bills at } per cent., and the rate for three months’ 
bank bills is now #§ to }} per cent. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—The usual end-of-the-month in- 
Crease in the note circulation has this month been prevented 
by the further return of holiday currency. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Aug.30, Dec.27 Aug.15, Aug. 22, Aug.29, 
1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 
£mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Department :— 
SN iis atc oc cabal 190-3 190-7 191-7 191-7 191-8 
eae beatae 374-0 392-0 384-1 379-4 379-3 
anki ent :-— 
RRESETVE  .....ccccccssceseseee 77°27 59°7 68-1 72-8 73-0 
’ ‘Public deposits.............. 42-0 22-2 23-5 37-4 34-0 
Bankers’ deposits ......... 79°4 101-2 89-5 82-1 83-7 
. Government securities ... 83-2. 88-0 84:1 84:5 83-2 
Discounts and advances 10-0 16-8 §-5 5-8 5-6 
“Proportion .........000..e008 47-2%, 37°3% 45°4% 46-°9% 47-7% 


Public deposits remain at a high level. The Treasury has 
to find about {10 millions on September 1st for dividend 
payments and the half-yearly redemption of Victory bonds. 
It, is also possible that this week Treasury bill maturities 
were concentrated towards the end of the week. If so, this 
would explain the accumulation of funds in public deposits 
in the middle of the week. 


x * * 
The Foreign Exchanges. — After a slight recovery 


earlier in the week sterling fell to a new low record level of 
Frs. 75y4. Forward francs have gone to a premium of 8.5 
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centimes, while the London price of gold has touched a new 
high record of 140s. 3d. an ounce. Dollars have also 
strengthened to $5.03}, but the forward rate remains at a 
slight discount. The reason for these movements are dis- 
cussed in the leading article on the previous page. Free 
marks have strengthened to Rm. 12.63, while registered 
marks are also slightly better at 364 per cent. discount. 
Dealings in sondermarks opened last week at 3 pf. over the 
spot rate, but now that the initial demand has been met, the 
margin has widened to 13 pf. Even so, this only repre- 
sents a discount of one per cent. eh ; 


* * * 


New York Money and Banking.—Money rates remain 
at their recent low levels. During the week ended 
August 22nd brokers’ loans were reduced from $821 millions 
to $810 millions. The dollar has displayed renewed weakness 
against the gold bloc currencies, and at the end of last week 
an additional $6,000,000 of gold was shipped to Paris, and 
$1,460,000 to Brussels. An important announcement on the 
use of the Administration’s profit on the revaluation of the 
dollar was made on August 28th by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. For the moment the profit, estimated at $2,800 
millions, is to remain in the Stabilisation Fund, but ulti- 
mately it will be applied to the reduction of the National 
Debt. Mr Morgenthau also pointed to the increase since 
March, 1933, of $1,600 millions in the Treasury’s cash 
balances, and to the increase of $1,090 millions in the net 
assets of agencies owned and financed by the Government, 
and from this he deduced that the actual net increase in the 
National Debt due to the ‘‘ New Deal ’’ was only $500 
millions. These calculations have evoked considerable 
scepticism on Wall Street, where it is argued that the profit 
due to the revaluation of the dollar is equivalent to a con- 
cealed tax upon the nation. It was also pointed out that 
the statement that this profit would ‘‘ ultimately ’’ be 
applied to the reduction of the National Debt was vague in 
the extreme. It is, however, pertinent to point out that only 
this week heavy sales of Government bonds have been 
met by official support of the market, presumably out of 
the resources of the Stabilisation Fund. Thus the gold 
profit is already being used to reduce the National Debt in 
a very practical manner. 


© * * 


A Flood of Finance Bills ?—The money market has 
received with some surprise the suggestion put forward in 
one quarter recently that the moderate increase in the 
volume of inland acceptances during the last few months 
has been accompanied, owing to lack of discrimination on 
the part of some acceptance houses, by a decline in the 
quality of these bills so severe as to cause “* the authori- 
ties ’’ some uneasiness. It might well be that a bill market 
which has subsisted for years on Treasuries (and the 
virtual promissory notes euphemistically called standstill 
‘* bills ’’) should have lost all sense of the proper basis for 
a bill of exchange, and be prepared to take credit for 
financing anything remotely connected with current trade. 
Yet, according to a correspondent who writes to us on the 
subject this week, an examination reveals little which 
might shock the financial purist. Certain types of bills 
calculated to arouse misgivings—shipbuilding paper and 
hire-purchase drawings, for example—can seldom have 
been scarcer. It is therefore assumed that the criticism 
relates to cases where the granting of acceptance credits 
has enabled firms to reduce their bank overdrafts. This 
may or may not be bad finance. Overdrafts are certainly 
granted for purposes, such as the advance of wages, for 
which bills of exchange cannot appropriately be employed; 
but the bulk of the new inland bills must have replaced 
overdrafts used to finance the movement of ‘goods, and 
must thus be drawn against documents or other good com- 
mercial security. In any case, it is not thought that the 
acceptance houses are so anxious to increase their business 
that they would consent to the creation of “‘ typical finance 
bills ’’ in large quantities. Meanwhile any iricrease in the 
number of legitimate inland bills would be welcome in more 
ways than one, and it is to be hoped that criticism will not 
proceed to the point where it may check such a growth. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


BUILDING TRADE SHARES 


Tue shares of companies concerned with the building 
trades have run an excellent race in the Recovery Stakes 
during the fifteen months since their prospects were last 
reviewed in these columns (see the Economist, May 20, 
1933, page 1080). Over that period ‘‘ the field ’’°—as 
measured by the Actuaries’ Index of 144 industrial 
ordinary shares—has advanced by 16 per cent., from 61.2 
to 71.2 (December 31, 1928 = 100), but the shares of 
‘‘ building materials ’’ companies have risen by 30 per 
cent., from 65.0 to 84.5. But whereas “‘ the field ’’ has 
found the pace a little hot, and has recently shown signs 
of flagging—the total Actuaries’ Index figure is no higher 
to-day than it was early last January—building material 
shares have exhibited substantial staying power, for prac- 
tically the whole of their net rise has been concentrated on 
the last eight months. Their contemporary popularity 
with speculative and ‘‘ solid ’’ investors alike is based 
largely on this showing. While revival in industry gener- 
ally has lately tended to slow down, and may, in the next 
few months, become increasingly contingent on an im- 
proved international situation, the market believes that 
domestic factors in themselves will be sufficient to ensure 
a continuance of increased production, profits and divi- 
dends in the building trades. 

The grounds for this belief demand careful scrutiny. The 
activity of the building industry, as measured by the 
number of new buildings erected in Great Britain, 
advanced rapidly from 1925 to 1928, the total rising in 
three years from 143,764 to 261,588 (years to March 31st). 
Thereafter, however, the movement showed a definite sign 
of hesitation, the total new buildings erected in the year to 
March 31, 1929, falling to 187,858, with a partial recovery 
to 220,192 in the following year. General economic 
depression reduced the total once more to 196,804 in the 
following year, with a fresh but limited recovery to 214,466 
in 1931-32 and 216,570 in 1932-33. From this point, how- 
ever, revival began to make rapid headway. The total 


for the twelve months to March 31st last was 266,622. 
Other evidence of increased activity is given in the 
following table, which is based on data collated by 
Moody’s-Economist Services : — 











106-5 133-1 12-4 
117-S 140-5 13-3 
124-1 135-7 16-4 
107-5 109-8 22-5 
124-5 94-8 29-2 
165-4 104-2 24-6 
87-6 93-7 32-8 
103-3 86-2 32-5 
121-8 93-3 29-0 
125-8 93-8 27-0 
132-2 108-5 26-4 
158-5 88-0 26-1 
136-2 108-3 37-7 
129-0 135:0 34-5 
173-8 98-2 27-2 
158-5 746 29-1 
204-9 119-6 20-5 
163-1 118-3 20-5 
158-4 127-6 26-2 
. 191-8 110-0 23-2 
194-7 136-0 20-3 
192-8 118-7 17-2. 
199-9 145- 15-5 
: 224-4° 138-3* ~ 15-6* 


* July figures, 8,842, 199-6, 150-8, and 17-2 respectively. 


For the first six months of this year the value of building 
plans approved in 146 towns of Great Britain has been 20 per 
cent. higher than in the coerespansting period of 1933, and 
53 per cent. above the comparable figure for the same period 
of 1932. The “‘ index of activity ’”’ for the first half of this 
year, compared with the same periods, has shown increases 
of 20 per cent, and 59 per cent. respectively as regards 
dwelling-house construction, and increases of 18} per cent. 












Last THREE YEARS’ RESULTS 
(£'000) 
: Profits 
eas Ordinary | «Re- Total | Total —— ‘ 
oO tained ree vet . tock- 
Company —_| Profits in the | Re- |Current Lig one in- 
i a Trade 


Busi- | serves” 
ness” 


Building Materials : 
iated rtlan 
Cement (Dec. 31) : 
DIE secdcepetenedaceces 8-1 2-5 163 923 331 | 561 
DE neséscendabovacess: 7-1 7 3-3 167 1,417 | 1,007 | 435 
PEEP dacccisschinesices 7-1 3-9 171 1,017 581 | 343 
London Brick (Dec. 31) 
ee 20-0} 20 0-9 223 334 401 | 122 
I ascsccnsnvaccrenss 15-1 15 1-1 224 468 552 86 
SIM Ricceanbicictecces 20-1 | 20 0-6 655 609 | 90 
Eastwoods (Mar. 31) : 
DE Rs dgecdtcecdeddabe 12-7 7 11-7 118 228 103 | 128 
BEEP cccdactencwwenasee 11-1 7 8-1 136 213 112 | 103 
I so rinciceecesevsee 23-4 123 25-4 161 255 150 91 


pmaipieeaasbentnie 30-6 | 123 | 52-1 254 4c9 115 
BI as ciccikecccvecens 31-7 | 12 55-4 295 377 145, 
i iccsdchonsosaesete 26-1 | 12 39-2 416 148 
Bovis (Dec. 31) 
EE dtcnsencnavctences 20-6 6 27 153 282 50 
ME cilodncscvicnietes 20-9 | 10-4] 13-8 41 127 209 | 59 
De ictiniensiscess 20-5 8 - 61 


DIED cscaseinsecsessoos 105 
TI Ponciccssececcecess 107 

Lewis Berger (July 31) 
BEE sécccesesonccecese 146 
BI cikiccccnvsressecsee 132 
| ET ‘134 
me 






(Mar. 3 : 
| __ eaS 16.8(a)| 10 (a)|. 76-5 | 8O1(c)[Dr.127} . 31 | 336°" 
IG oss dupsciecadess 8.0(b)} 10 (b)|}Dr.30-2 ay 221]. 113 | 326° 
WI ecceescccdactocnes 13.3(b)| 10 (b)} 39-7 | 874(c)| 501 141 | 330 
Interior Decoration 

Wall Paper Manufac 

turers (Aug. 31) 

WI stcccsiccccsons 15.8(d) 101d) 86-8 |1,273 | 1,807} 1,241 | 758 
BN scvtsvccsesocahas 16.1(d)} 10(d) | 91-2 | 1,264 | 2,047] 1,628 | 716 
UI ices cctasceeosees 17.9(4)| 114(@)| 96-2 |  411(e)} 2,390 | 2,012 | 666 


+ Including profit on sale of investments.’ (a) Free of tax. () Before tax. (c) Including 
capital] reserve of £440,000. (d) Deferred stock. (e) After using £850,000 of reserve ‘to 


ite down goodwill, etc. 


Note.—‘ Total Profits’” are shown before debenture interest, if any, and before 
depreciation, where shown separately. “ ts retained in the i ” include 
amounts carried forward. These are also included in “‘ Total free reserves,” but the 
latter exclude reserves for taxation, and other advance provision for future liabilities. 


“* Total net current assets ” are the surplus of current assets (including stock-in-trade) over 
current liabilities. ; 


and 38 per cent. respectively as regards other forms“of 
building, alterations, etc. Although the number of insured 
workers in the industry has appreciably increased over the 
last two years, the average.proportion unemployed .was 
only 19.7 per cent. in the first half of this year, against 
28.2 per cent. in the first six months of last year and‘ 29.0 
per cent. in the first half of 1932. Sasa gti 

Among the contributory causes of this gratifying revival 
may be mentioned cheap money, sustained building society 
activity, lower ‘‘ all-in ’’ prices to house purchasers, in- 
creased general employment and purchasing power, and, 
more recently, a tendency, among private individuals, 
industrial companies authorities alike, to 
catch up arrears of construction, equipment and recon- 
ditioning, accumulated during the depression. Obviously, 
building activity ‘has still a very considerable way to go, 
on the dwelling-house side alone, before the nation’s 
housing facilities are adequate to the needs of its citizens 
under modern standards of well-being. - 

What are the investment implications of these condi- 
tions? The erection of dwelling houses and many commer- 
cial properties is mainly in the hands of smail localised 
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individuals and firms, or of private companies whose securi- 
ties are not dealt in on any Stock Exchange. The British 
investor is interested chiefly in the shares of public com- 
panies supplying building materials and products for 
exterior or interior furnishing and decoration. The 
table at the head of the preceding column summarises the 
last three years’ figures of ten such companies. 

The profits and dividend figures, unfortunately, have a 
limited utility, since they refer, for the most part, to con- 
ditions, not in recent months of rapid revival, but in the 
period immediately preceding them. They suggest that 
the chief building trade companies in which the investor is 
interested succeeded in maintaining a very satisfactory 
average level of earnings and dividends during the depres- 
sion, and, in most instances, were already exhibiting signs 
of improved earning power before the latest revival in 
building activity began to gather momentum. Such 
pointers to the trend of recent profits as are available are 
encouraging. A rise in earnings which has doubled the 
amount available for the ordinary shares of Eastwoods, 
for the year to March 31st last, is attributed by the 
directors to ‘‘ expansion of trading in all departments.’’ 
An increase in Pinchin Johnson’s interim dividend, for the 
current year, from 6 per cent. to 7} per cent., has been 
coupled with the announcement of a “ record ’’ tonnage 
output. 

If the share market, therefore, has reason to discount 
higher profits for 1934, special interest attaches to the 
figures in the above table, which bear on the question how 
far the leading companies will be able to finance higher 
activity out of their own resources. The conclusions sug- 
gested are, on the whole, reassuring. The past financial 
policy of the majority of companies has been conservative, 
if allowance be made for the fact that holding companies, 
like Associated Portland Cement and London Brick, may 
tend to leave a certain proportion of ‘‘ group ’’ earnings 
in the accounts of their subsidiaries. During the last three 
years ‘‘ free reserves’’ have shown a gradual but per- 
ceptible tendency to expand, and improving profits, in the 
latest period, have not been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing reduction in net current assets. The value of stock-in- 
trade has tended, for the most part, to fall rather than to 
rise. It may be concluded that the position of most com- 
panies is sufficiently liquid to permit of further expansion in 
trading without recourse to considerable external 
accommodation. 

Although the equity shares of these companies are stand- 
ing at prices, to-day, which are anything from twice to four 
times as high as those touched in the nadir of depression, 
they are slightly below the highest points reached during 
the last seven years : — 


ORDINARY SHARES 


Yield at Present 
Price (%) 





£s. d. f s. d. 
37/- 19/- 36/- 317 3 19 0 
98/9 27/9 87/- 412 013413 0 
55/03 13/9 51/3 § 16/910 0, 
75/- 30/- 65/- 316 618 0 6 
4/74 - 1/03 2/7} |318 01716 3 
8% (2) 1 2 311 831312 6 
51/105 | 22/6 43/9 4491740 
56/10}| 12/3 | 41/3 | 312 9]4 8 0 
52/- 28/1} 47/6 4437512 0 
Wall Paper Manufac- 
CUTETS .cccccccsccccscccceces Defd. £1 71/3 34/9 63/9 312 034512 0 


(é) (1928) Right to one new share in four at £2. (1929) Bonus, one new for three held 
and {1 shares subdivided into 10s. shares. (1930) Bonus one new for ten. 

"(s) Based on dividend of 15 per cent. Interim dividend of 74 percent. just declared 
against an interim dividend of 6 per cent. a year ago. 

Public interest is concentrated mainly on the probable 
level of forthcoming dividends. In view of the encourag- 
ing results so far announced, the admittedly strong showing 
of the indices of production, and the relatively satisfactory 
** earnings yield ’’ still obtainable on many shares, it may 
be arguable that equity quotations for the best companies 
are not unreasonable, at a time when sound dividend-pay- 
ing shares in other industries are on little more than a four 
per cent. basis. Values may even rise further between now 
and the publication of forthcoming reports, if the market 
for industrial shares as a whole remains firm in the mean- 
time. 
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Without disparagement, however, of the very satisfac- 
tory progress of the building trades during recent months, 
the prudent investor may find it advisable to enter more 
than one caveat against unbridled optimism. In the first 
place, the building industry has been helped by abnormally 
dry weather during the last two summers and the inter- 
vening winter. In the second place, the strong organisation 
of certain industries producing materials for building and 
decoration is scarcely paralleled by the building trade itself. 
The buying of materials by many local builders is 
notoriously unscientific, and eagerness to replenish depleted 
stocks (which produced in certain areas, for example, some- 
thing like a brick famine, earlier this year), may have 
tended to give an exaggerated impression of the permanent 
dimensions of future demand. Thirdly, conspicuous pro- 
sperity invariably encourages new competitive producers 
who may ultimately, under a regime of ‘‘ over-production,”’ 
become weak sellers. The chairman of London Brick took 
occasion, a few months ago, to warn shareholders that the 
plethora of new brick company flotations might have as 
its sequel a period of unsettled conditions. The cement 
industry, whose history since the beginning of this century 
has been a record of successive attempts to overcome -en- 
demic competition by integration of production, has lately 
achieved a measure of price control, which has i 
improved its profit-earning outlook in the near future. 
Whether it has permanently solved the industry’s perennial 
problem, however, may be questioned. Finally, it remains 
to be seen if the due adjustment of the volume of building 
to the national needs, particularly of small dwellings to be 
let at a low economic rent, can be achieved without an 
ultimate reduction in the prices of essential materials. 





INVESTMENT NOTES 


Course of Share Values.—Externally and superfici- 
ally the course of share values in London and New York 
was broadly similar during the past month. Though the 
volume of dealings was strictly limited in both countries 
the downward tendency in quotations was definitely 
arrested. By the end of the month, average quotations 
had more than regained the ground lost during the July 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES OVER THE PAST TWO YEARS. 


(1928 = 100) 


British : “ Financial News” Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: ‘Standard Statistics’ Index of 50 Common Stocks. 


ps | a) 


os 





recession in London, and had recovered the greater 

of their July losses in New York, as the annexed 
reveals. The underlying conditions in the two centres, 
however, were by no means identical. As we suggested 
in our review of British industrial share prospects a week 
ago (see the Economist, August 25th, page 364), the market 
has been influenced by the view that revival in indus 
activity during the last couple of years has lately been 
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checked, but not completely arrested. Meanwhile, the 
pressure of low interest rates, and the realisation that the 
fruits of increased activity have yet to be reaped in higher 
dividends, have sufficed to restore share values, after a 
technical reaction, to what, since the beginning of this 
year, has appeared to be the point of ‘‘ dead-centre.”’ In 
America, by contrast, the trend both of industry and 
equity share values has recently been unmistakably down- 
ward, and the August recovery, such as it has been, 
appears to reflect hope rather than conviction of an 
autumn trade revival. The President’s silver policy has 
encouraged the expectation in some market quarters of 
fresh currency experiments, which, as Major Angas has 
insisted ad nauseam, would be calculated to drive ‘‘ cur- 
rency-quakers ’’ into equity shares. Whatever may be 
ultimately decided on, however, present indications sug- 
gest that the Administration will be on good behaviour 
until its heavy autumn refinancing arrangements have been 
carried through. Meanwhile, there is little prospect that 
American industry will be relieved of its heavier cost 
burden under N.R.A., or will be in a position to make 
any spectacular dividend showing. In Great Britain there 
is no sign of any break in the cheap money regime. Yields 
on fixed-interest securities tend, if anything, still to fall, 
while demand for particular equity shares or groups of 












shares is mainly determined by “‘ ’” considera- 
tions, as the following table suggests : — 
Prices (Dec. 31, 1928= 100) Yields (%) 
Group (and No. of ¥ Month ¥ Month 
-" AS ott ral (A 28 as As rat Ai 3 
(Ag89) "\""1984) ‘| 1994) "| 1983)” Oras) “ea” 















Fixed Interest: 





British Go t (2) ...... 121-6 | 129-9 | 130-2 3-54 3-32 3-31 
Miscell. Indus. Debenture (12) | 116-9 | 121-0 | 122-1 4°58 4-15 4°12 
Ditto, Preference (42) ... | 107-4 | 113-6 | 115-1 4°66 4°48 °42 
Ord 
Building Materials (4) 70°7 80-1 84:5 3-76 4-21 4°12 
6 57:5 44-4 46-6 2-18 2-27 2°27 
Tron and Steel (6) 49-2 50-9 51-2 1-89 1-22 1-22 
67-6 59-6 62-6 3-46 4-93 4-69 
Home Rails (4) 88-9 69-7 77°6 1-31 1-57 1-54 
Stores and Catering (15)...... 78-8 79°5 80-7 4°42 4°15 4-09 
Breweries and Distilleries (16) 85-8 | 110-2 |} 113-4 4°81 3-93 8-88 


The index for the whole 144 ordinary shares in the 
Actuaries’ sample stands at 71.2, against 69.3 a month ago, 
and 69.0 a year ago. The. corresponding yield figures are 
3-68, 3.76 and 3.62 per cent., respectively. 


* * * 


British Firms and American Taxes.—Despite press 
headlines, the demand of the United States Treasury from 
British financial houses. and institutions for a return of 
income obtained in the United States, between 1929 and 
1933, is unlikely to provoke even a mild storm in the City 
teacup. Under the American tax law, income derived 
from security market operations is liable to tax, whether 
the recipient is domiciled in America or not—though in the 
latter case, naturally, collection at the source may be im- 

ible. Since the ‘‘ crash’’ of 1929 the Washington 
treasury’s rights in this respect have been allowed to fall 
Into desuetude, for obvious reasons. During the last few 
weeks, however, the officials, apparently out of depart- 
mental zeal, have been transmitting requests for returns 
to overseas banks, trust companies, insurance companies, 
stockbrokers, etc., with the object of catching up arrears. 
The legal right of the Treasury is indubitable, but whether 
the results of this stirring of the waters will be at all com- 
mensurate with the trouble involved for both parties may 
be questioned. The labour of analysing the nature and 
results of every transaction undertaken by an arbitrage 
house, a stockbroking business, or a ‘‘ bank’ (in the 
Widest sense of the term), during the last five years, on 
behalf of itself and every one of its clients, will be immense. 
Whatever ‘‘ jobbing profits ’’ may have been made in the 
interim, the fact that American share values, which, 
according to the Standard Statistics Index, touched 228 
1929 (1926 = 100), are now standing at only 60, 
Suggests that the ‘‘ set off ’’ by way of capital losses may 
well deprive the American Treasury of any commensurate 
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return. In any case, the institutions concerned, and their 
British clients, are outside the penal sanctions of the 
American tax system. They cannot, like Al Capone, be 
compelled to meditate on their misdeeds in a penitentiary, 
and any widespread endeavour to collect the money from 
their New York connections and agents would produce a — 
good deal of friction and very little cash. It might also 
tend to drive future dealings, to an appreciable extent, 
from New York to London. Meetings of interested 
members of the London Stock Exchange have been held, 
with the object of arriving at a common policy, and it 
remains to be seen whether friendly discussions with the 
American authorities will produce agreement on a line of 
policy satisfactory to both parties. In some quarters, 
indeed, the action of the American Treasury is r 

largely as a gesture to maintain an unquestioned legal right 
for possible future action, without undue insistence on | 
what is past and gone. 


* * * 


Drawings of I.F.S. Land Bonds.—Some little concern 
has been caused in the gilt-edged market by the announce- 
ment, a few weeks ago, by the Irish Free State Ministry of 
Finance, of an unexpectedly large drawing (to. take place 
on October 15th) of Irish Free State 44 per cent. Land 
Bonds, which are guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the British Government and are therefore a. trustee in- 
vestment. These bonds were issued to the amount of 
£25,297,463 (of which {24,875,732 were outstanding on 
January 4, 1934) in 1926 and subsequently, under the 
Land Act of 1923, the Land Bond Act of 1925 and the 
Land Acts of 1927, 1929 and 1931, in consideration of the 
purchase of tenanted holdings in the Free State. _Under 
the terms of issue, as stated on the certificates, the bonds 
are redeemable by means of a Sinking Fund (understood 
to amount to } per cent.) sufficient to provide for the re- 
demption of the whole issue not later than December 18, 
2004. The Sinking Fund was to be applied by drawings. 
at par about October 15th in each year from 1926 for re- 
payment in the following January, but the Ministry of 
Finance has the option of redemption at any time .after 
the expiration of thirty years from the date of-issue. No 
drawings have yet taken place, the reason, it is under- 
stood, being that sufficient bonds have hitherto been sur- 
rendered in satisfaction of death duties or in redemption 
of land purchase annuities. Now, however, has come the 
announcement of a drawing, on October 15th next, of no 
less than £300,000 to £350,000 of bonds. It has further 
been intimated by the National City Bank (Dublin), the 
paying agents, that the drawing will be applied, not to the 
whole {24,875,000 bonds outstanding, but only to about 
£14,000,000 bonds in the hands of the public. These two 
pieces of information suggest several perplexing queries, to 
which the London market is unable to give satisfactory 
answers. How is it, in the first place, that the Sinking 
Fund available is so large? The National City Bank, in a 
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letter to a firm of stockbrokers, say that the sum available 
‘* is made up out of the Sinking Fund accrued in 1933 and 
1934, together with moneys received from purchasers on 
sales of Land Bonds and for redemption of annuities. 
They add that, in the coming four or five years, the draw- 
ings should average {110,000 to £120,000. According to 
the Stock Exchange Official Year Book, however, bonds 
surrendered in satisfaction of death duties or in redemption 
of land purchase annuities must be redeemed before any 
drawn bonds. How, then, are there proceeds of such sur- 
renders available to meet the forthcoming drawing? And 
why is the drawing to be applied to only {14,000,000 of 
the {24,875,000 bonds outstanding? A full explanation of 
these points by the Free State Ministry of Finance would 
be welcome, since the holders of drawn bonds suffer a 
capital loss and are naturally desirous of knowing, both as 
regards this and future years, the exact procedure to be 
followed. The bonds, which have been as high as 112 
this year, have fallen to 107. The latter figure is some 
6 points lower than the current price of the similar 
Northern Ireland 4} per cent. bonds, which are immune 
from drawings but are only guaranteed as to interest (not 
as to principal) by the British Government. As even this 
year’s exceptional drawing represents no more than 2 to 
24 per cent. of the bonds subject to it (involving a risk of 
loss worth only a few shillings per cent.), the fall is cer- 
tainly overdone, but that is a common result of uncer- 
tainty. The issue, incidentally, is one whose. service the 
Free State Government has not questioned. It is one of the 
queer ironies which are not infrequent in the world of in- 
vestment, that holders appear to be coming off worse than 
if default had occurred and the British Government been 
called upon to implement its guarantee. 


* * * 


Rubber Share <Activity—The maintenance of the 
London price of rubber around 73d. per Ib. has been asso- 
ciated with sustained demand for rubber shares, which 
has been concentrated mainly on the issues of the larger 
and better-known companies. The market is not particu- 
larly well supplied with shares, and for the present all 
stock which is likely to become available will probably be 
readily taken up. At the current level of values, many 
shares offer a meagre income return even on the basis of 
74d. rubber, and the market would appear to be looking 
for a considerably higher price during the winter of 1934-35. 
The International Committee has fixed export quotas at 90 
per cent. for August and September, 80 per cent. for October 
and November, and 70 per cent: for December. Whether 
the price will lengthen as restriction strengthens, how- 
ever, has yet to be seen. The present quotation is stand- 
ing at approximately the level described as reasonable by 
Mr J. G. Hay immediately after the announcement of the 
scheme. If it has risen, say, to gd. by the end of this 
year, the policy of the International Committee as regards 
quotas for 1935 will be particularly significant. Will the 
Committee be content with a price of 7d. to 8d., which 
is approximately two to three times the cost of production 
on efficient estates, or will they follow the example of the 
International Tin Committee and seek to maintain a level 
which has no relation to economic costs? ill calculations 
for the immediate future, however, must necessarily be 
tentative. The absorption of rubber by America, who is 
still the world’s largest consumer, is in the main a function 
of the national prosperity, and America’s trade position 
has shown indubitable signs of deterioration in recent weeks. 
Though it is early as yet to rule out the possibility of 
an autumnal recovery in the United States, the International 
Rubber Committee may well decide to proceed with caution, 
if they continue to regard the encouragement of maximum 
rubber consumption, at a fair price to the grower, as the 
main object of the scheme. 


* * + 


Building Society Policy.—The “bad money ” 
problem, which threatened the majority of building socie- 
ties with unwanted and volatile funds when interest rates 
fell abruptly durirg 1032, has become less formidable 
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during the current year. The building boom (whick is 
discussed in a leading article on page 405) has been staged 
largely on decreasing costs of dwelling houses; and the 
attractive prices now prevailing have apparently tapped a 
new stratum of demand. It would appear that the socie- 
ties are transacting an increased proportion of mortgage 
business in the £400-{600 classes, which make considerable 
appeal to the artisan. Something resembling at least a 
temporary equilibrium has thus been achieved between the 
influx of new funds and the level of advance business, and 
the majority of societies have taken steps to relax the more 
stringent provisions which were forced upon them by the 
rapid increase in investment receipts two years ago. The 
present position for thirteen leading societies is set out in 
the following table : — 














Interest Rates Restrictions on New Business 
Society Paid | Paid |Charged 
De- | Share-| Mort- Deposits Shares 
positors| holders | gagors 
Halifax-Abbey 
Hout-London (%) | (9%) | (9%) 
Halifax ......... 3 3} (a)| 5(b) | Maximum £4,500 | Maximum £100 (in £10 
Abbey Road... | 3 |{4, (9| S16) | Maximum £5,000 em £50. new, 
Co-operative... 3t | 5(¢) | Maximum £5,000 p to £5,000. 
business | Maxim ‘500 é 
National ...... a fp] SO) | No deposit 21,000 old Snembers” 
Westbourn 3 4 5 £4,975 limit Issue suspended. 
Park. 
: 34 (1 5 000 limit Savi 1,000 new __ shares 
Woolwich ...... {3y %, 0 nen Dept. De- oe D2). Old shares 
posit Bonds now | (Class D) now closed. 
closed 
Soci 
Bradford Third | 3 3 (r)| 5 £500 per annum Ge per annum. 
ddersfield... | 3 3 5 to £5,000 only emporarily closed (n). 
oa = 3 (s) 3 5 Up £0 44.750 Issue suspended. 
manent. 
N ts 
Burnley eeeeecees 3 : ( 5 Up to £500 od ona = 
Bradford 3 5 Up to £100 £100 only. 
Leeds Perma: 3 33 (| 5 Up to £2,500 in an (a) 
nent. one month, wi 
43 (t Macsimum (4.750. New and existing share- 
Northampton | 3 3} {4 0 ; holders limited to £20 
per month. 





(a} On savings—subscriptions for £120 shares, at 10s. every four weeks—3} per 
cent. is paid, plus any bonuses declared at general meeting. x To ] — 
. . 


of private dwelling-houses only. (c) On payments recei before 


(d) On ents received after March 31, 1934. (e) From June 1, 1933, for owner- 
souupiens ¢ ae private dwelling-houses only. Others pay 5} per cent. (f) Members with 
accounts opened before July 11, 1932, may invest not more than , ) On new 
mortgages to owner-occupiers. (h) On receipts after June 1, 1933. (5) receipts 
after June 1, 1933. (j) On Savings Bank balances. a D it Bonds, now closed. 
D (n) Subscription shares at 3} per cent. 


1) On D2 shares. On old D shares. 
OY yearly come —. b Scheme only. (0) On old shares. 4p) On new shares, 
us 


if declared. (q) £1,000 may be invested in any one month at 34 per cent., 


maximum £4,850. On subscription shares, 4 per cent. is allowed. ( 


v) And profits. 
(s) Maximum rate allowed to limited companies is 2} per eent. (¢) Where security is 


within County of Northampton or 25 miles of head office. (u) Where security is outside 
this area. 


The table shows that the London societies have increased 
the amount which they are prepared to accept on deposit 
towards the limit of £5,000, although in the case of Wool- 
wich Equitable investments received in the savings bank 
department are restricted to £3,000. Among the provincial 
societies there is some irregularity of practice, and the 
Burnley society has recently reduced its limit on deposits 
from £1,000 to £500. At the present level of interest rates, 
a return of 3 per cent. free of income tax is undoubtedly 
attractive to investors, but in view of the continued restric- 
tions on share receipts, which carry a higher rate, the 
interest differential of 2 per cent. on current business 
should be adequately remunerative. 


* * * 


Tea Share Outlook.—The impending sales of the 
new Ceylon tea crop in London are awaited with unusual 
interest in the market. Advices received from Colombo 
indicate that this season’s crop will be sold at considerably 
better prices than those which prevailed last year. As we 
suggested in a Note in the Economist of May 26, 1934 
(page 1152), the ‘‘ concertina ’’ feature is becoming 1 
creasingly evident. Common teas, which met a brisk 
demand last season, have made no further headway, the 
average for all Northern India sorts to date being 1s. 1.494., 
compared with 1s. 3.56d. to the corresponding period last 
season. The averages for high-grade Ceylon growers are 
still running below last season's level, but the new sales 
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should help -to restore the price differential Saiaieais the 
common and good grades. Weather conditions this year 
have been very favourable, whereas heavy rains consider- 
ably affected the quality of last season’s leaf. Although 
common to medium producers seem likely to maintain their 
revenues, blending teas should also begin to enjoy the fruits 
of restriction. There are signs that the public palate is in- 
creasingly. rejecting coarse teas in favour of blends retailed 
from 2s. 4d. per lb. upwards, and this insistence upon 
quality. should sensibly improve the demand for high- 
uality blending kinds. .If, as seems probable, the ex- 
port “‘allowables’’ are maintained at 87} per cent. when the 
restriction provisions come up for consideration in Novem- 
ber, earnings of producers in this class should show definite 
expansion in the future. On a long-term prospect the in- 
vestment attractions of sound tea companies appear not 
unfavourable. Demand is steadily expanding from lower 
depression levels, and there are indications that consumption 
may improve in overseas markets. It is understood that 
important interests in the industry are once again concern- 
ing themselves with the potentialities of the Russian market, 
‘which in pre-war years consumed large quantities of high- 
grade teas. The achievement of satisfactory financial 
arrangements would be a bull point for tea shares, which 
have been a disappointing market for some weeks past. 


* * * 


Gold Shares and Sterling.—The weakness of sterling 
against the franc, and the consequent rise in the sterling 
gold price to over 140s. an ounce, have provided fresh 
opportunities for speculators in the Kaffir market. The 
reasons for this week’s break in sterling and the future 
trend of the exchanges are discussed in a leading article 
on page 403. Until the exchanges achieve some semblance 
of stability, gold shares are bound to be a volatile market. 
To the extent that present activity ‘‘ under the Dome ”’ 
is dependent upon a falling pound, the possibility of a 
sudden reversal of the trend must be a bugbear to the 
hardiest of short-term operators. For the long-period 
investor, the ultimate sterling price of gold is a matter of 
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crucial importance. That sterling has been subjected. to 
speculative bear operations is indicated by the premium 
established on three months’ francs, and a a reaction 
might follow a well-timed ‘‘ bear squeeze ’’ b ** Con- 
trol.’’ Moreover, short supplies of the fire from 
South Africa (as from India) in the bullion market 
have accentuated the weaker tendency of sterling, since 
the sterling proceeds of sales have usually been. retained 
in London. This week’s movements suggest that in- 
vestors should pay even closer attention to. the dollar 
than to the franc. Much of the speculative selling 
of sterling has been carried out on the assumption 
of an eventual devaluation of the dollar to the 50 cent 
limit, in which case, it is presumed, sterling would be 
allowed to follow the dollar and to depreciate in terms of 
the franc. The benefits of such a contingency for gold 
shareholders would be, partially at least, offset if a de- 
terioration of the French political and economic situation 
during the winter were to induce a movement of funds 
from Paris to London. Altogether, while the market ‘for 
gold-mining shares may be an intriguing field for. the specu- 
lator, investors may prefer to avoid heavy new commit- 


ments until the fog has cleared in the foreign exchange 
market. 





COMPANY NOTES 


Domestic Appliance Companies.—The . domestic 
appliance business covers a heterogeneous group of 
products varying from electrical and gas apparatus to baby 
carriages, and including a variety of patent devices for 
saving domestic labour. It is possible, nevertheless, to 
distinguish certain principles which should govern invest- 
ment in the group. Potentially, every manufacturer of 
domestic appliances enjoys the advantage of the widest of 
markets—that of the housewife. Provided that the 
appliance is a genuine saver of labour, the pressure of the 
domestic servant problem provides adequate inducement 
to buy. In practice, however, a number of conditions 
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must obtain before these advantages can be enjoyed to any 
large extent. Not only the appliance itself, but also its 
uses, must be known and appreciated before the market 
can be said to exist. ‘‘ Selling the idea ’’ to the ‘‘ house- 
wife market ’’ is an expensive process. Secondly, since 
the simplest means of increasing sales appeal is, normally, 
to reduce the cost to the consumer, there is frequently 
strong pressure to cut prices, even when competitors are 
not numerous. Thirdly, since a large number of domestic 
appliance manufacturers do not specialise on one product, 


(Profits in £’000) 
Company | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Radiation (Dec. 31)— 
for Ord. .........00+ 243-8 244-7 244-8 239-8 251-0 
SE Th cinscateppnanpeenvens 13-4 13-9 14-4 14:1 14-8 
Beis Tk edcescbebessvnnenatbotes 13 13 13 13 13 
United Gas Industries (Mar. 
Earned for Ord. ............ *8* | 48-8 58-0 68-2 
spovciupesescovosenee 13-7 10-4 8-5 11-3 14-0 
i Tis -shceneunsonnnepenneees 8} 8} 8} 11 
tish Vacuum Cleaner 
t. 30)— 
Earned for Div. ............. 1-3 9-3 6-4 11-8 
Tete 27-9 5:5 | 37-7 | 24-7 | 47-3 
EE abatiieusenenani Nil 123 124 163 
W. J. Harris (Dec. 31)t— 
ed for i epmapeanneeb 1 16-9 14-5 8-6 4:9 
in Wb cervabeventveveseceye 7 14-8 11-2 7:7 4:4 
BED "Wie sevnnesesonssicsssscciée 10 + 7k 74 74 
Hitchi une 30){— 
coe Ord. % penvenestie Dr.3-1 2-8 3 2-7 2-5 
Sevecepeneopeveeness Ni 18-2 21-6 18-2 16-9 
TE sa nosscsantubunbecksones 10 10 
i ga Machine (May 
Earned for Ord. ............ 14:8 12-6 7:2 3-5 6-0 6-3 
[Ra 16-5 14-0 8-0 5:1 8-8 9-1 
SEs “Sip: wecbnatwvsvnescocscnsees 10 f.t. | 10 f.t. 8 f£.t. 8 f£.t. 6 ft. | 6 f.t. 


* Broken period equated to 12 months. ‘ Baby carriages, wringers, sewing machines 
etc. { Baby carriages. . 


but are constantly seeking to increase turnover by market- 
ing new lines, the success of a new idea rapidly attracts 
competition. A domestic appliance share can be at- 
tractive to the conservative investor only when it is 
issued by a company working in a reasonably well 
organised trade, whose product and ‘‘ idea’’ are well 
established. This narrows the choice so greatly that little 
is left outside the gas and electrical industries. In the case 
of the latter, the larger apparatus is usually a side-line of 
one of the great electrical manufacturers, while the smaller 
apparatus may include many profitable products, but is 
usually subject to considerable price cutting. Possibly, 
when a new product with obvious appeal is marketed by 
an affiliate.of a powerful group (as in the case, say, of 
the Aga cooker) success and stability may be achieved 
early in the company’s history. Such a conjuncture, how- 
ever, is exceptional. On the whole, the domestic appliance 
trades are a terrain in which the investor would do well to 
tread with caution. Well-established companies like 
Radiation, Ltd., and United Gas Industries have shown 
successful dividend-paying ability, but the returns of most 
other companies, summarised in the annexed table, are 
eloquent of the liability of profits to wide annual variation. 


* * * 


Debenhams’ Report.—The reconstruction scheme for 
the Debenhams group appears to have been both well 
planned and well timed. Broadly, it re-pivoted the whole 
organisation on a single concern, cut out much dead wood 
and cross-holdings, and reduced the total fixed-interest pay- 
ments. As the scheme was sanctioned by the Court only 
on January 30th last, the apparent improvement in earn- 
ing power disclosed by the report for the twelve months to 
July 31, 1934, must be attributed almost entirely to better 
trading conditions. The directors confirm this view by their 
reference to an increased volume of sales and profits. The 
scheme, however, has placed the company in a decidedly 
more comfortable position as regards its appropriation 
policy. The balance of profit and loss account for the year 
(after income tax) is £585,229, and the net amount avail- 
able for shareholders, after adding transfer fees and deduct- 
ing debenture service, is £439,740. The 6} per cent. cumu- 
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lative first and second preference stocks take £270,000 
between them, and are thus well covered. Of the , 
the 7 per cent. cumulative third preference shares would 
normally require {119,000 gross, but as these shares rank 
for dividend only from August 1, 1934, the company has 
carried forward {119,740, which is virtually the equivalent 
of one year’s dividend on them, and placed {£50,000 to 
reserve. On the basis of a normal year’s dividend on all 
the preference stocks, the £500,000 of ordinary capital (in 
1s. shares) has earned the equivalent of 15% per cent., 
gross. The present market price of 3s. 6d. for the 1s. 
shares, therefore, appears to discount a further recov 
in profits. The capital structure is still very highly f 
for {8,610,646 of debenture and cumulative. preference 
capital ranks in front of {500,000 of ordinary shares. 
Every additional £10,000 in profits, before tax, is, in fact, 
equivalent to a further 2 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 
The company is adequately supplied with liquid resources, 
for investments and cash total {1,005,593, while debtors 
and creditors are approximately in balance. The company 
recently placed 600,000 {1 5 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence shares of its subsidiary Harvey, Nichols and Com- 
pany, privately at 21s. 6d. per share. As shares in and 
current accounts with subsidiary companies account for 
£4,915,350 of a balance-sheet total of £11,479,751, the 
provision of a consolidated balance sheet would be 
appreciated. 


* * * 


Eastwoods’ Results.—Increases of approximately 100 
per cent. and 50 per cent. in the trading profits of - 
woods Cement and Eastwoods Flettons (which were 
discussed in the Economist of July 21st last, page 125) 
prepared the market for a satisfactory report by the parent 
company, Eastwoods Limited, for the twelve months to 
March 31st last. Results bear out anticipation, for trading 
profit, at {91,871, shows a rise of 47 per cent. as compared 
with the previous year, while earnings available for the 
£300,000 of ordinary share capital have more than 
doubled. The increased total dividend of 12} per cent. 
(against 7} per cent.) is covered by earnings of nearly 
234 per cent. 

1932 1933 1934 


Trading profit, less depreciation ...... 66,178 62,490 91,871 
General expenses, bad debts, fees,etc. 20,178 16,132 15,976 
IN on. ich da cu tpacudeceaueseseoonson ; 5,220 2,500 
BESG BOERE..0-ccvccvcveveveccccevccevcscvcsocs 44,713 41,138 73,395 
Preference dividend ..............ses0+0+ 10,500 10,500 10,500 
SIE sscubnenopsssensvensonse 34,213 80,638 62,895 

Ordi ET <itnunaeinesteont 22,500 22,500 37,500 
TAINATY 4 Fayned (%) .ocs.ssssoeveoeeee 12-7 d1-1 88d 
TT seneseiimesnimnmeue 74 7% 124 

To general reserve ...........s0sseseerees 10,000 10,000 22,500 
To investment reserve ...........00ee0 1,638 a 1,411 
Total carried forward ................0. 11,151 0,289 10,778 


The directors’ report contains the satisfactory intimation 
that the recovery in profits is due to expansion of trading 
in all departments of the company’s activities. In other 
words, it reflects the increased tempo of the building 
trades as a whole, whose implications for ‘‘ supply 
companies are discussed in a leading article on page 405. 
The price agreement in the cement trade came too late to 
affect the results for last year. The expansion in the 
parent company’s activities has not involved any reduc- 
tion in liquidity, but rather the reverse. Holdings of cash 
and gilt-edged securities have increased from {122,000 to 
£150,000, but “‘ current ’’ items show a rise commensurate 
with the higher volume of activity, debtors having in- 
creased from {98,000 to £143,000, while creditors (in- 
cluding taxation and sundry reserves) stand at £120,000, 
against £87,000. The balance sheet position grows 
stronger each year as a result of the steady ploughing back 
of profits. Following the example of other progressive con- 
cerns, the directors have supplemented their report with 
an informative booklet describing the company’s history 
and activities. The shares have risen from 49s. 6d. to 
51s. 3d. on the publication of the report. At the latter 
price, allowing for a final dividend of ro per cent., th 
yield {5 1s. 6d. per cent. on the last dividend, and as mu 
as {9 Ios. per cent. on earnings. 
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Other Company Results.—Excluding Eastwoods and 
Debenhams, whose results are discussed in preceding notes, 
only five profit and loss accounts are summarised in our 
usual table on page 423. Of these, Wardle and Daven- 

, in the textile section, have shown a satisfactory re- 
covery in profits during the year to June 30th. Net earnings 
are shown at £22,786, compared with {13,855 for the 
previous year, and the dividend has been increased from 
3¢ to 4 cent. tax free. J. and F. Stone Lighting and 
Radio, Limited, which was formed in February this year, 
has reported net —_ of {8,004 for the half-year to June. 
The prospectus showed profits for the previous six months 
of £15,383, but this figure was subject to bank interest, 
proprietors’ remuneration, depreciation and leasehold 
amortisation. The first dividend of 2d. per share is equiva- 
lent to 10 per cent. per annum. This week’s dividend 
announcements testify to the rising trend of industrial 
profits. Pinchin, Johnson have announced an interim 
of 74 per cent., less tax, comparing with 6 per cent. a 
year ago, and it is stated that sales for the first six months 
of this year show a substantial increase, while tonnage out- 
put constitutes a record, and net profits reveal a satisfactory 
increase. The directors of Staveley Coal and Iron recom- 
mend a final dividend of 4 per cent., making 6} per cent., 
tax free, for the year to June 30th, the highest dividendsince 
1926-27, when 74 per cent. was paid. Wiggins, Teape and 
Company (1919), who adopt the commendable practice of 
issuing quarterly results, have announced estimated profits, 
after depreciation, of £174,385 for the half-year to June, 
which compares with {162,589 for the first half of 1933. 
The net balance, which is struck after debenture interest 
and preference dividends and provision of £17,776 for sub- 
sidiary companies’ losses, amounts to £74,029, compared 
with {80,009 last year. This week’s Stores interim divi- 
dends, like earlier declarations, are unchanged; Peter 
Robinson are to pay I per cent., and Maple 2} per cent. 
“Ye Mecca ”’ profits for fifteen months to March 31, 1934, 
at {61,716 compare with {62,516 for 1932. Leigh Mills 
profit for year to July 31, 1934, was £30,382, compared 
with £22,829, and the dividend is raised from 7} per cent. 
to 10 per cent., tax free. 


THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET | 


ACCOUNT 
September 11 


September 13 


To the August mixture of holidays, American uncertainties 
and European politics was added another market ingredient 
this week, viz. sterling weakness. Gilt-edged, abandon- 
ing traditions of the days When the pound was on gold, 
Were firm. Industrial shares pursued their even tenor, 
with a few ‘‘ features ’’ but no general advance or decline, 
and no increase in the volume of business. The market 
for gold-mining shares, however, after looking its latest 
gift horse in the mouth for the best part of a week, could 
not resist a sterling price, on Thursday, of 140s. 3d. for gold, 
and displayed sizeable activity. 

Though the turnover in the gilt-edged market was com- 
paratively small, prices had a strong appearance during 
the greater part of the week. Four per cent. Funding 

an, which is free of British income tax to foreign 
holders, reached a new high record, and War Loan was 
well supported. Canada 3} per cents. made a sharp 
advance, and Australians improved after a shaky start on 
nebulous fears regarding the elections. 

Brazilians again opened firm and strong, but later 
became subject to profit-taking. German bonds were 
weak, and Central European issues generally were affected 
y the occurrence of political ‘‘ scare ’’ news. Japanese 
a, were neglected and Chinese also tended to lose 

Home railway stocks were easier, partly owing to fears 
of the implications of a deadlock in South Wales. The 
Week's traffic returns maintained the satisfactory showing 
of the previous week’s figures on the Great Western and 
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the Southern, but showed the expected falling away on 
the two ‘‘ heavy ’’ lines. Little interest was taken in 
London Transport stock, despite a good week’s traffic 
takings. Foreign rails were quiet, but Argentines held 
their ground. The latest traffic figures were interpreted 
more encouragingly, the Central Argentine achieving a 
‘* plus ’’ in its ‘‘ sterling equivalent ’’ receipts for the first 
time. Brazilian rails were steady, with a strong demand for 
Leopoldina 4 per cent. debentures. 

The industrial share market experienced no appreciable 
increase of business, but the appetite for increased divi- 
dends, present and to come, produced a little semi-profes- 
sional activity in individual shares. Companies concerned 
with the building trades (whose prospects are considered 
in a leading article on page 405) were a prominent 
example of this tendency. Pinchin, Johnson were firm on 
the increased interim dividend, which was up to best 
market expectations, and other paint shares were in request. 
The Eastwoods results (summarised on page 410) stimulated 
interest in brick and cement propositions. The increased 
Staveley dividend performed the same service for iron and 
steel shares. Allied Ironfounders, being concerned both with 
the iron and building trades, were in demand in mid-week. 
Electrical equipment shares gained a little ground on 
favourable trade reports, while electric supply shares were 
quiet but steady. Motor shares showed some irregularity. 
Store shares were moderately favoured, though Woolworth, 
exceptionally, were depressed by profit-taking after their 
recent sharp rise. Textile shares were a quiet market, 
with a firm undertone. J. and P. Coats advanced, and 
buyers of Patons and Baldwins were in evidence on the 
firmer tendency of wool prices. Rayon shares became 
easier after a firm opening, though Wardle and Davenport 
improved on the moderate increase in dividend. Brewery 
shares had an easier appearance, and tobacco shares 
attracted less interest than in previous weeks. Bank shares 
showed few changes, but were firm generally. Insurance 


shares continued to receive quiet investment support. 
The oil share market opened quietly, but showed in- 

creased strength in mid-week, despite the fact that Paris 

was a seller of many leading issues. Royal Dutch succeeded 
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in holding a fairly sharp rise, but Shell tended to ease after 
initial strength. Rubber shares opened cheerfully, weakened 
slightly on Tuesday, and subsequently resumed their up- 
ward movement. Buying was concentrated mainly on the 
so-called ‘‘ investment ’’ shares, and was limited by the 
conspicuous absence of floating supplies in the market. 
Tea shares remained dull in sympathy with disappointing 
conditions at the Mincing Lane auctions. Though liquida- 
tion was not heavy, prices proved sensitive, particularly 
in the Indian group. 

Although Kaffir shares were firm from the outset, deal- 
ings were not extensive during the first two days of the 
week, when the sterling price for gold actually declined by 
a few pence. Wednesday’s weakness of the pound against 
the franc, however, resulted in a gold price, next day, above 
the £7 touched last February, and Kaffir prices quickly re- 
sponded to professional demand. Most shares of producing 
companies made a satisfactory showing, but the newer 
undertakings claimed the lion’s share of speculative interest. 
In the West African market Ashanti continued to advance, 
and Wiluna were higher in the Western Australian section. 
Rhodesian shares were steady on a few buying orders. 
Although the decline in the price of tin was arrested, busi- 
ness in tin shares was on a meagre scale, and no important 
price changes were recorded. 

. “ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 
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* Including iron and steel and breweries. 
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FOREIGN STOCK . EXCHANGES 


NEW YORK 
Tue market has made little progress this week, under the 
influence of N.R.A. rumours and counter-rumours, and 
the serious situation in the textile industry. The reported 
victorious emergence of General Johnson from last week’s 
discussions on the future of the Recovery Administration 
has caused little stir in Wall Street, although it apparently 
implies the re-grouping of the administration in order to 
secure more efficient supervision of the Codes. Market 
sentiment has, accordingly, continued bearish. Stocks fell 
two points on Monday, rallied somewhat on Tuesday, but 
reacted later. Rail stocks have fallen slightly owing to 
anticipation that the petition for advances of rates will re- 
ceive a hostile public reception. Government bonds have 
been slightly reactionary on balance, despite Mr Morgen- 
thau’s announcement that devaluation profits were ulti- 
mately to be used for debt reduction, and the President’s 
emphatic denial that inflation was in immediate prospect. 
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The course of the bond market is being eagerly studied in 
view of the large refunding operations on September 15th 
and October roth. Among foreign bonds, German 
issues have again fallen on Dr. Schacht’s speeches, but 
South American issues have —— some speculative sup- 
port. Steel activity has declined from 21.3 to 19.1 per cent. 
of capacity and the market is not disposed to commit itself, 
one way or the other, on the prospects for the autumn 
revival, although it is showing increasing concern i 
the labour situation. It was officially announced on Tues- 
day that the merger of Republic Steel Corporation and 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Company had been approved. 
The total assets will amount to $323 millions, and the steel 
ingot capacity will total 6,000,000 tons annually. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. A 
22, 29, 29,1 22, 29, 20,1984: 
1934 1984 Eng. 1934 1934 
equiv.t rf. 
“bor lt S247 1084 108% 102k | Phelps Dodge’. leh isp 
. coo 1 
Do. , 33-38 1039 103 1033, | Pullman ............ 41 42 41; 
Sears-Roebuck .. 88 37: 
Atchison ............ 51 j Studebaker ...... 3 3 
SEP seenbbeenneunsonee 144 1 1 Un. Fruit. ......... 72%. %73t 73 
Illinois Central ... 172 «17 17 U.S. Leather ...... 6 C6 
N.Y. Central ...... 22% 22 21% | U.S. Rubber ...... 17 17 1 
rl 24 US, Steel ........ 34 
Southern Pacific 1 1 1 33: 33; 
Southern Rly, 1 1 1 Woolworth ......... 49 48 
Union 1012 101 100 
Am. Tel. and Tig. 113; 111 11 
= Smelting ... st 37 se Int Tel "Teleg. a Q 
. ove ese 10 
Anaconda ......... 13 1 12% Radio Cope. eee 
Bethlehem Steel. 28§ Utilities PiandL, 2 2 2 
Chrysler 35 = = W. Union Tig. ... 
Eastman Kodak 99. 98 Associated Gas ‘‘A’ €* 
Gen. Electric ...... 1 1 19 | Shell ......cccccceee a 21 21 
Gen. Motors ...... 313 30 29 Shell Union ...... 7 7 6 
Harvester 27 S' 353 34 4 
Mont. Ward ...... 25 24 24 Do. NJ. ccoccecee 45 44 44% 


t Calculated at $5-034 to £. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 


_s 
E 
oe 





1 | 78-3 

Rails .....es000es 0 | 36-7 
37 Utilities ......... 7 | 65-2 
Total, 421 stocks . 69-2 
Average yield of 

50 Industrial t 

Common Stocks | 6-91% | 2-65% | 2-78% 8-62%, 38-17% | 3-52% | 3-61%| 3 68% 
7 _t February 7th. (s) Aug. 8th. 

DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 
Highest | Lowest | .u¢. 22,|Aug. 23, | Aug. 24,| Aug. 25,|Aug. 27, | Aug. 28,| Aug. 29 
of 1934 | of 1934 | ".3.,°°" re — jo SU» o al, = 2 SY, 
(Feb, 5) |(july 26) 1934 | 1834] 1934 '| 1934"'| 1994 °| 1604 '| 1694 























105-0 | 76-0 | 86-8 | 86-1 | 87-5 | 87°6 | 962 | 85°9 | 85-2 


Tota DEALINGS In New York 














Aug. 23, | Aug. 24, | Aug. 25, | Aug. 27,| Aug. 28,} Aug. 29, 
1934 | “tesa | toae° | 1834. 1834 | 1994 
Stock Exchange— 

Shares rane cane 750 750 440 510 400 760 

Bonds (Value 

Thous. $) | 13,470 9,020 6,430 9,100 8,170 9,400 

Curb— 

Shares (Thous.) ..... 172 168 83 102 110 175 


® Two-hour Session. 


PARIS 

Business expanded as the week progressed, and Wednes-: 
day’s lists showed satisfactory improvements in most sec- 
tions. Rentes and bank shares were well supported, and 
favourite international counters, such as Royal Dutch and 
Suez Canal met with steady inquiry. In the industrial 
section, considerable selling of Chargeurs Réunis occurred. 
On the Parquet, diamond shares made small signs of re- 
covery, but the market evinced little interest in gold shares. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
22, 27, 29, 22, 2 29, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
ue de France 10,765 10,750 10,920 | Wagons Lits ... 77 77 8it 
it Lyonnais.... 1,960 1,970 1,995 | Mexican Eagle 31h 323 
Suez Canal ......... 19,120 19,300 19,450 | “Chartered” .. 78 80 
Cc Réunis.. 1 125-118 | Ford ......cccc000 55 55 
Rio Tinto ........00 1,270 1,272 1,277 | De Beers ........ 271 273 279 
Royal Dutch........ 15,350 15,840 16,100 ! “ Johnnies” ... 267 2693 2664 
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BERLIN 


Sharp advances in industrial shares took place late last 
week and early in the present week. Potash, engineering, 
paper and steel shares in the Vereinigte Stahlwerke group 
were most favoured. Feldmiihle Paper reached 120. Heavy 
buying was recorded in Westdeutscher Kaufhof (formerly 
Tietz), which recovered to 27 (lowest level 10), on report 
of better department-store business. Stoehr Wool and some 
other textiles gained substantially, and Mannesmann was 
also bought. Tuesday’s share market brought further 
gains, with some reactions towards the close. Home bonds 
improved somewhat, while certificated and converted dollar 
bonds were steady. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

22, 27, 29, . ° 29, 

1934 1934 1934 19384 1934 1934 
Reichsbank ..... 154-75 155-40 156-00 | A. E. G.............. 26-10 26-75 28°25 
D.D. Bank ...... 65-25 66-00 69-00 


Dresdner (New) 68-50 68-50 72-00 | Siemens & Halske 144-50 147-00 149-00 
Peni 147-00 148-25 148-25 | ALK. U. ssvsesee 61-00 65-00 65-40 
P amburg - Amer. 
loyd (New) 30-25 30-75 30-50 | (‘‘Hapag New”) 25-75 26-75 26-40 
AMSTERDAM 

A steady opening developed into cheerful trading on 
Tuesday, but thereafter the Bourse became irregular and 
uninspired. Among industrials, Philips’ Lamps and 
Unilever N.V. were in good demand, although the former 
reacted in later dealings on Wednesday. Tobacco shares 
were active on favourable crop indications, and rubber 
shares, under the lead of Amsterdam Rubber, maintained 
a consistently firm tone. A keen demand for Royal Dutch 
was reported on the somewhat opportunist reason that good 
profits would be realised on the group’s silver holdings. 

Sugar shares were firm, but Billiton Tin fell steadily. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
22, 27, ’ 22, 27, 29, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
23% Dutch Loan 77 77k 7 Steel Common... 21 21 
53% German ... 28 28 aE EIS weasesees 
Unilever N.V..... Ford Motor ...... 1 20 
Philips’ a. 207 215 2174 | Deli Batavia Tob 151 1 163 
Netherlands Ship Royal Dutch...... 1 1 a 
Union........... 333 36 36 Handels Ams ... 1684 17: 17 


CANADA 


For most of the past month the Canadian stock markets 
have been suffering from the infection of the slump in New 
York as well as from the normal summer dullness, and 
the pessimistic news about the western grain crop has not 
helped matters. The most active issues were liquor stocks, 
Brazilian Traction and International Nickel, and some inter- 
mittent interest was also shown in the public utility stocks. 
Recently, however, the markets received a welcome fillip 
from the announcement of the new American silver policy, 
silver stocks being in active demand on the assured mini- 
mum price of 50 cents an ounce for silver, while other min- 
ing stocks also moved upward. The general rise in stocks in 
New York which followed the inflationary implications 
of the silver programme affected the general Canadian mar- 
kets sympathetically and the majority of seasoned stocks 
have risen. There is, however, no underlying confidence 
about the future of the markets, and the public is still timid 
about speculative commitments. The bond market has been 
strong and reasonably active, and high-grade bonds are 
in good demand. Plans are going ahead in Toronto for 
organising a rival exchange to the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
A charter is available and the new institution, which is to be 
called the International Stock Exchange, hopes to attract 
numerous American members. The Bureau of Statistics’ 
““ Investors’ ’’ Index for all stocks was 84.7 on August 2nd, 
as compared with 85.6, 91 and 92 on July 26th, roth and 
12th, respectively. 


Price, Price, Aug. 29, Price, Price, Aug. 29 
July25, Aug.29, 1934 July25, Aug.29, 1934 
1934 1934 Eng. 1934 1934 Eng. 
Equiv.t Equiv.t 
Bell Telephone..... 116 1173 119} | DominionGlass.... 85 964 98} 
an Car and International Petro- 
Foundry.......... 5# 63 6% leum ........000008 28 29% 
Do. prefd. ..... 12% 143 14 Brazil Traction ... 8} 1 11} 
Power Corporation 8} 10 10 British Columbia 
Dome Mines ...... 39 = 43 44 Power“ A”... 26% 27 27 
Hollinger............ at 1 1 i aren 58 ay 
McIntyre............ 44 464 47 Canada Cement... 5} 6R 
Bank of Montreal. 193 196 193 Do. prefd. ........ 38 48037 373 
Bank of Nova Scotia 255 256 2614 International Nickel 23} 24x 25% 
Royal Bank of Massey HarrisCom. 3 4 4t 
Canada............ 160 155 158% Onlvie Flow i -- 3 34% 
Canadian Bank of ilvie Flour Mills 185 195 
C ebec Power...... 15 16 16 
ommerce........ 151 149 152e | eee om Water, ts 


CRC. recccccccocccce 19} 19 19% 
SteelCo.ofCanada 33 33} 334 


t Calculated $4-90 to £. 


Canadian Pacific Ry. 12 14 14 
Cockshutt —. a ei oF 
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CAPITAL ISSUES 





Tue Stretford loan was accorded a favourable reception 
on Monday. Large applicants received about 83 per 
cent. The scrip, however, fell to a slight discount. 
The issue of Patent Paper Packing (Foreign) was dis- 
cussed in this place in last week’s Economist, and as we 
go to press no details are available regarding subscriptions. 
Two Rand “ introductions ’’ have appeared this week. 
Van Dyk Consolidated Mines is the new company which 
has been formed to acquire the properties of Van Dyk 
Proprietary Mines and other claims, with the expert tech- 
nical and financial assistance of Union Corporation. The 
second, Rand Leases (Vogelstruisfontein) Gold Mining, has 
acquired 1,933 claims on the West Rand. The voting con- 
trol is vested in 100,000 management shares carrying 100 


votes each, which represent one-thirtieth of the total issued 
capital. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


Total recorded, January 1 to August 25, 1934, excluding conversions, £115,537,056. 
Total recorded, January 1 to August 25, 1934, including conversions, 794. 





National Savings Certificates.—Net receipts, week ended August 25, 1934, Dr. £100,000 





Nominal Conver- New First Further 


Capital sions Money Payment Liability 
Public Ce t fe 
Patent Paper Packing (Foreign), 
; . Shares 5s. at par....... 90,000 90,000 18,000 72,000 
Stretford Corporation, £500,000 3}% 
Stk. 1955-1965 at par .............0006 500,000 500,000 25,000 475,000 
BR iciatietsccccistniinsnssacdvon 590,000 590,000 43,000 547,000 
To Shareholders only 
Hevea (Johore) Rubber, 422,040 Ord. 
Shares 2s. at 2s. 6d. ............0eceeee 42,204 se 52,755 52,755 
Oceana Development, 87,880 shares 
i Siseccssutencavcicsesssnenzese 21,970 87,880 21,970 65,910 
I tikisndenscunctaninsénkcsumionaen 64,174 140,635 74,725 65,910 
Total Offered for Subscription— Total Offered for Subscription— 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 


Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 


Jan. 1 to date— £ £ Whole year— 
Nemecnsees 690,429 116,167,691 1933............ 467,921,560 244,780,500 
1933 .......... 231,027,427 133,801,861 ae 2,699,684,265¢ 188,909,963 
FEBS ccccesceee 291,259,990 162,515,325 1 114,200,666 102,644,294 
OI csccosese 108,521,099 97,644,114 | 1928............ 693,100,058 369,058,073 
FERED ccccccecse 455,532,587 431,964 


¢ This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5% War Loan into 33% War Loan. 


Nature of Borrowing 














Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ 
i iinictnbiniasercievasiouies 72,297,528 12,356,356 31,513,807 116,167,691 
SN itsashcohncpicedetuinensmie’ 123,326,942 7,329,566 5,947,954 136,604,462 
Whole year— 
Si iisnietccteccuseutnaioeminesen 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
Rilliicdiniandenhsnasdeusandedstiios 170,172,800 12,773,800 5,963,400 188,910,000 
Pe idsdssniiscnnmneciinenias 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
By Stock Exchange Introduction 
Capital pee on an Cash 
pi ice Deali 
—_—e Began Involved 
Amount previously recorded............ssssesssscssssees 18,970,032 i 25,186,402 
Tete BO Gat, BOG oascccccccssnccesd cccssncscatanseoniscte 18,970,032 pom 25,186,402 
Total to date, 1933 .........ccssccseccsssccssccseseeescees 25,714,051 27,600,435 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Stretford Corporation.—Issue of £500,000 3} per cent. 
redeemable stock, 1955-65, at par. The borough, which is 
bounded by Manchester Ship Canal, and includes the industrial 
area of Trafford Park, has population of 56,520, and rateable 
value of £489,086. Present rate is lls. 7d. in the £1, and 
outstanding net debt £2,850,684, of which {1,277,878 is for 
productive undertakings and {1,118,885 for housing. Present 
issue will repay existing loans, and holders of mortgage deeds 
to whom notice of repayment has been given may convert 
with preferential allotment. Stock will be repaid September 1, 
1965, at par, or after September 1, 1955, on three months’ 
notice, and is a trustee investment, 


(Continued on page 416) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Note—Shares with a New York quotation or with defintte American interest ave See by stalics 


income tax at the standard rate. 
Sees 


In calculating yields on fixed interest stocks quoted below 


s any prot ores on redemption; wher stocks are redeemable st of be 


Sep Rey Sane 06 0 castes Sate Go ahs Seat ay ype cole co ee: gg en 


taken when the stock stands at a discount and 
being 


dividends, account 
Prices 
Prices Year 1934 
Year 1933 Oene. 2) Name of Security 
High-| Low- Low- 
‘slat kes os "| 72" || setts Frames 


Consols 
ise aI Do. ah 


on or me Feb. 1957(n) 


eoerecccoses 


110% Ale 


98} | 92% || Conversn. 24% 1944-49 
97%|| 1028 | 97 Do. 3%, 1948-53...... 
101f | 97§ | 1054%,| 101 fs ae 1961(s) 
1119| 107 § 1114 | 1 De. 1940-44...... 
1184 | 114§ 119} | 11 Do. 5% Maa-64 ale 
1008 | "pexl) 100%] 2038 29. Tressuty Bas. 95-98 
1 102 |} 1 102 30 


11 107. 114%) 1 Victory Bonds 4%...... 
or 97 1044) 101 || WarLn 3} %after1952(p) 
Local Loans 


% 
824 864 i ilasnenieste 
a .-- {| 102 | 101_ {| Austria 3% 1933-53 .. 
72 61% || India 24% Saaiiicantis 
7 6 81 74 DO. 3% -sesesseessneennes 
RS TIIAL, consansensiesde 
111 | 1025 | 1158 | 1 Do. 44% 1958-68 
1072 | 10: 1074] 105 || U.K. & Arg. 4% A(1947) 
111 | 103 || 1113 | 107% || Australia 5% 1945-75 
1 101 || 1 103 4% 
114 | 1 11 1138 || Gold Coast 44% 1956 
116 | 1114) 117 | 113: | N 5% 1950-60 
1 1u1 || 10 102% || N.S. Wales 5% 35-55 
112 us ai ue N. Zealand oe ite. 
1074 | 1 
11 107} || 11 111 Pra Africa oo %, 40-0 
60 89 jae 4% Resc.1952 
seat 994 1oet 100_ || Austrian 6% 1923-43 
74 54 85 = Do. 7% Int. red. by 1957 
29} 514 | 378 || B. Aires (Prov.) 3} 
11 108 |} 1 iat 109 || Belgian 7% red. by 1956 
1 ad Bulgaria 74% Loan..... 
78 | 62 81 72% || Brazil 5% Fund. 1914 
27 11 16 || Chili 6% (1929) .......+. 
66 7 China 5% (1912)......... 
913 | 67 97 Do. 5% (1913)......0.. 
105 | 96% § 110% | 101% || Czechoslov: ae 
76 9 Danish 3%........0000000 
si 76 || Danzig 64% ............. 
1 111 104 Egypt Unified 4%....... 
83 | 60 76 || Estonia 7% 1927 ...... 
1014 72 4 10 101 || Finland 6% 1923 ...... 
214 22 || French 4% (British) 
100 | 61 9 51 |] German 7% ..........0008 
92 | 40§ 38 || Do. 54% Stg. Bds. 1930 
344 | 23 36 | 31_ || Greek 6% Stab. Ln. ... 
41 = 43 a Do. 7% Refugee .. 
58 34 39% || Hungary 7}%............. 
93 59 864 | 77 —“—- 54% 1 
97 | 57 93 | 84 . 6% (1924) red 1959 
1073 | 95 114 98 || Norwegian 4% 1911 
63 | 35 4 25 || Peru 74% 1922 ......... 
873 | 69 9 84 || Poland 7%.......s.000008 
29 152 15 || Roumania 4%Con.1922 
101 91 #11 97 || Swedish 3$% 1908...... 


U. 
549 % B Certs. Ven} 
Do. C Certs. (3% 


Berlin 6% 1932-57...... 


116 | 112 ut 114% || B’mgham 5% 1946-56 
11 1133 f] 11 st Bristol 5% 1948-58..... 
87: 60 784 || Danzig 7% 1935-45..... 
11 10. 1 113} || E. London 5% 1960-70 
1072 | 104 1072 | 103 || Johannbg. 5$% 1937-52 
82 864 Th. aeubeeonennenes 
111¢ | 107 || 1 105 || Seine 7% 1935-52 ...... 
Last two 
tia | ace 
‘Aug. 29) Dividends Name of Security 
High- | Low- 9 (o) () 
est Public Boards 
1172) 1103 |, 2% 2% =|; Central Elec. 5% 1950-70 
Lonpon PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT Boarp— 
120} | 115 2 2 44% “ A” 1985-2023... 
130 | 124% 2 2 a “A” 1985-2023.. 
110% | 1073 2 2 44% “T.F.A.” 1942-72 
125 118 2 2 “B” 1965-2023... 
854 | 73 nisi 3(a) || “C” 1956 or after...... 
ot 1t | Met. Wat. Bd. “ B "3% 
119 | 115 23 


Pt.of Lndn.5% 1950-70 
lc. ee 


ni 23(b) #2) G. Western Ord. Stk ... 
11 Nil il || L. & N.E’st’n Def. Stk 
13 i i \. s 








84 1 

285 | 2) | 21 

334 18} | Nil | Nil Do. 6% Cum. Pref. ‘Stk 
14§ 7 Nil | Nil | Leopoldina Ord. Stk... 
78/14) 58/3 || Nil | Nil | Nitrate Rlys. (£10)...... 
86 +2(a) | t2(6) | San Paulo Ord. Stk. . 
38/9 | 28/6 | 1(6) | 1(a) | Taltal Rly. Ord. £5...... 
6 24 | Nil | Nil | Utd. Havana Ord. Stk. 


(a) Interim dividend, ib) Final dividend. 


(f) Flat yield without allowing for redemption. 


(nm) Yield worked on redemption at paron Feb. 1, 1957. 


(s) Yield worked on redemption at par on April Ist, 1961. 


the earliest date 
taken of any enhancement or reduction of interim dividends. 





the quotation is above par. The re 
: Allowance 











Prices 
Last two 
Price, | Price, Year 1934 Half- 
Aug. | Aue. | F%* | via |] Yeo 12 | Dividends 
21, 29, Fall ug. 29) 
1934 | 1934 a a a 
High- | Low | (a) () (©) 
{£ s. dj] est | est %  % 
80} | 802 +%/3 20 
112% | 1123 | + 340 
98 97$x} + 214 8 
wot | oaks "a | 36 ae 
x} + 3 
11 | 111 ca 212 0 {34/10 
119 | 1198} +#| 218 off 1 
1153 | 116 | +4] 3 3 0 
100§ | 1008 | ... 20 0 
103 | 1028 |} —@/] 218 5 
1144 | 112§x} + 4) 311 0 
1048 | 1044 | +4] 3 4 0 
92% | 93 #| 3 410 
102 | 102 = 219 0 
68 3 13 10 
80 80} 3 14 10 
933 | 93 315 2 
1154 | 115 3 11 10 
106 | 106 310 1 
108 | 108 420 
105 | 106 | +1 35 0 
114 | 114 311 0 
115 | 116 | 41 314 6 
103 | 103 418 6f 
wt | 1 317 8 
107 | 106 | —1 319 9 
113 | 113 312 1 
98 4 311 
102 | 102 oe 519 3f 
714 | 72 1431/10 8 0 
a 710 
1093 |} 110 | +3] 6 6 O 
4 | 263) ... 912 3% 
78 | 80 |42 | 65 0 
193 | 20 | + = 
73 733 | + 619 0 
95 | 95 si 5 511 
110} | 110 78 2 
844 | 84 311 3 
844 | 84 wee 717 5 
108 | 108} | +4] 314 6 
79% | 80} | +1 815 0 
102 | 102 = 519 3 
26 | 2641 +%4/] 414 0 
54 52 | -2 114 0 0 
. 39 | -1 |14 2 0 
301 | 30 = 
414 | 41} ae 
78 | 77 | —1 799 
4/ 8 |-41769 
ui | 111 om 312 8 
25 | 323 | +7} < 
913 | 91 ‘te 715 3 
16 16 nt 
113. | 113 3 20 
109 | 109 bad 416 0 
69 | 693} +41] 47 0 
32 | 30 | -2 = 
117 | 117 ni 380 
115x | 116 | +1 310 6 
903 | 903] ... 8 14 10 
120 | 120 316 1 
104 | 1 428 
913 | 91} 3 510 
106 | 1 613 0 
Price, | Price, 
Aug. | Aug. | Rie | ss 
21, ) 29. | pon 
1934 | 1934 
115) 115 | 314 8 
120 | 120 313 0 
129} | 129} 314 4 
110 | 110 os 329 
1223 | 124 | +14] 315 2 
x | 80 He 315 3 
9 342 
118 | 118 311 4 
50ix} 50 | —4] 600 
8} 8k | -—4 Nil 
16 16} | +3 Nil 
84 83 | -1 0 3 
293) 29 | —4 Nil 
33 = ve Nil 
+4 Nil 
78}x| 79 +4 gs:is 
23 23 e Nil 
73 73 42 
112x | 112 493 
24 244) 44 Nil 
123 | 12$] ... Nil 
29 | 28h | — 4 Nil 
23 234 | +4 Nil 
18} | 18h] ... Nil 
10} | 10} Nil 
14 14 Nil 
834 | 83} 2711 
273 | 274 75 5 
4 14 Nil 
214 214 Nil 
1 10 | + 4 Nil 
65/- | 67/6 | +2/6 Nil 
80 81 | +1 418 
S/- | 35/-| ... 514 3 
3 3 Nil 


(c) Last two yearly dividends, 


(t) Based on interest payment of 


per ceut. 
(0) Second interim divide 









































(2) Paid ete ew — Cc - yo calli wf mee! 
Yield based on dividends totalling per 
- (p) Yield worked on redemption at par on December 1, wore. 
Accounts in future being made up \v September 30. tF 


the 
on ordinary stocks Saal een totais by reference to 
is = for Se eet calculating the vield on “cum div.” shares, 


| 













Australian Estates, etc. 
Brit. Nth. Borneo f1... 
Brit. S. Africa 15/- fy pd. 


Name of Security Yield 
e 4 
AngloS. Af 10£5 pd. Nil 
nglo S. 
American B’\1 fy pd. Nil 
Bank of N. £1 316 3 
Bank of Eng. Stk....... 8 
Barclay B. (£1) .......+. 317 0 
Barcl. (Dom. &c.) A {1 214 2 
Bk. of Aus‘ 433 
Bk. of Montreal ($100) 47 Oe 
Bk. of N.S. ) 3 8 Se 
British Overseas A £5 8 0 0 
Chtd. of India (£5)...... 4811 
cl. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 3 O ile 
wy yt Ue 2 460 
Do. B £1 fully paid...... 316 2 
ng.Scot.&Aust.£5,{3pd 3 6 Of 
Hambros £10, 412 3 
. and S, ($125) ... 490 
Lloyds £5, with {1 400 
ns » £2k 449 
Midland £1, full wo 313 0 
Nat. of t ti peese 319 0 
Nat. of India £25, i2tpd § 20 
at. . £20, £4 pd. 427 
Royal Bk. of Scotland 3 13 10 
St. of S. Af. £20, £5 pd. 312 9 
Westminster £4, £1 pd. 40 3 
Alexanders £2, {1 pd.... 415 10 
National A flly pd, 400 
Univ fs, a 4'8 0 
nion, £5, eoseee 
anes mre teh 
=? ft ety 319 0 
Gen. Accident £5, tpe 3 16 10 
Lon, & Lanc. £5, 346 
N.Brit.&Mer.£5, £13 pd. 300 
Northern £10, £1 pd.... 433 
Pearl (é1), fully paid... 214 OF 
Phoenix £1, fully pd.... 316 0 
Prudential {1 A ..... ove 216 0 
Do. £1, with 4s. paid ... 113 3t 
Royal Exchange (£1)... 349 
Royal £1, 10s. paid...... 41 3 
Sea Insur., £1 fully 3 11 10 
Sun. Insur.,f1withS/- pd 217 0 
Sun Life Assur., £1 fy 210 6t 
Yorkshire {1, ft y 212 3f 
— 
Anglo-American Deb. . 460 
Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... 215 1 
Atlas Electric, etc., £1... Nil 
Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 113 3 
Debenture Corp. Stk.... 414 8 
For. Amer. etc.. Def... 6 2 3 
Guardian investment. 319 8 
Indus. and Gen. Ord.... 400 
Invest. Trust Def. ...... 4 811 
Lake View Invest. 10/- 473 
Mercantile Investment 424 
Merchants Trust Ord... 5 211 
Metropolitan Trust ... 47 
Nineteen Twenty-eight Nil 
Nineteen Twenty-nine 2 14 10 
Scottish Investment(5/-) 410 0 
Scottish Mortgage, etc. § 9 5 
Trustees Corp. Ord. ... 470 
United States Debenture 468 
Financial Trusts, &, 
Argentine Land, etc. {1 2 2 3 
Nil 
415 3 
Charterhouse Inv.. £1. 410 9 
Chosen Corporation {1 7 4 3 
C. of London R. Pty. £1 414 0 
Dalgety £20 £3 pd. =. 313 Of 
orestal oe Nil 
Hudson's Bay Co. £1... Nil 
Do. 5% Cum. Pref. £5 Nil 
Java Invest., etc., £1... 199 
Peruvian f Ord. Stk. ... Nil 
Corp. ‘Pref. Stk. ... Nil 
Primitiva Holdings £1 367 
Staveley Trust {1 ..... 450 
Sudan Plantations £1... 259 


Breweries, &c. oa 
Barclay Perkins {1..... 4 
Bass Ratclitf Ord. 7 3 6 8& 
Benskins Watford 319 9 
City of Lond. - Si Nil . 
Courage Ord. {1 ...... 4 5 ° 
Distillers Uo. rd. £1... 49 : 
Guinness (A) Ord. stk 1 4 ll : 
Ind Coope & Allsopp £1 4 13 
Meux’s Kae soncoesse 4 2 
Mitchells & Butlers {1 219 st 
Ohblsson’s Cape {£1 ...... 4 ; 3t 
S. African Bws. Ey sane 3 . ; 
Taylor Walker 4 > 
Watney Combe Def. 4 1 
— 15 0 
Allied Lront ts {1 3 ia 
Amal. Anthracite {1 ... 411 
Babcock Wilcox {1 ...... 2 a 
Barrow anne (£1) Nil 
Baldwins 4/- . Nil 
Bengal Iron fi. ° 6 
Bolsover Col’ry Ord. £1 4 S 
Brown (John) Ord. 6/- oe Nil 
Consett Iron £1 ......... tee 2 0 
Cory, Willian Hy wi +4}d) 4 Nil 
Dorman, Long £1 ...... : Nil 
Guest Keen xc. £1 .. 


— for rate of exchange. 


Free of Income lax 
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Prices 
Year 1934 || Last two 
gus Lio || Dividends Aug. | Aug. | Rise Rise 
29) || Di Name of Security ane oH i, | Yiu Name of Security af = oy Yield 
"Higi- [Lor ao 9 1 1934 | 1934 
est | est 
—_ £ s.d. 
13/6 a 
7/3 Ailsed Newspepurs fi... || 23/6 | 29/9 7 
“ 9} +3d| 4 4 2 
23/74 | 2 Amal. Dental Def. na 9/3} 9/-| — Nil 
rm) 10/6 Amal £1 eoccccce 8/6 18/6 4 § 4 
ais syaall | Press (10/-)....... || 18/6 | 18/6 519 0 
a1jiot| 16/9 Army and Navy 10/-... || 29/43] 29/43 460 
25/6 | 20/6 ewsprs. Df. 5/- [- | 25/- 400 
0 2/9 Assoc. P. C Lin cese - | 36/- 317 9 
oP | *u8 Barker (John) £1... 71/3 | 71/3x| +1/-| 4 4 2 
§2/- | 43/- taines 40/— | 40/73; +73d| 314 0 
36/- | 31/1 Boot’s Pure Drug 5/- 46/3 | 46/-x| ... 33 3 
27/43| 22/1 Borax Deferred {1 12/6 | 12/6 Nil 
17/6 | 34/6 ; Bovril Deferred £1.....+. 18/13} 18/1} 362 
vel ay ai British Aluminium £1... | 28/14) 28/ 311 1 
30/6 22/- oe ritish Match {1 eocecee 35/9 36/- +3d 37 2t 
19/6 | 10/73 ohn, £1 Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 6 6%| + 3 5 OF 
sab | $52 Nil || U. States Steel $100... +$2] Nil a) Carreras a" Ord fi. me 4 ty ai 8 
11/6 me Me Vickers ee) Co. Ont 6 TOs 10/3 Ten 13/l0k 7h loa rm ° r i eee Eas 0 myo'| || ma ft 
salad! 82) i 5 Whitehead Iron & Sufi || 69/9 | e9/9| 2. | 443 Sle 746) ~ mip Airoratti|/ 62/6 | 1/3 =i 29 0 
) 108 Eas’ eeereesceseeses 51 3 51/3 4 
we ant 54 ei B. Cin. Wool De fe. ... |} $i i oe Ni | Nit || Elec & Musical fad £1 21/9 27/8 | Ni” 
17/3 | 11/3'|| Nil Bredjord sear upton 1/3 | —744 a oe oa _. S/—...000 28/9 | 28/6 | —3d| 6 110 
16 | 20/44 Ni Leet 11/- | oioy| +84] Ni 540) || Fi inlay (James & Co, “Zi || Is | ao |—iel 2 3 3 
= - 12} o a | et J ond Pi) e0/3 bse —9a 7 Ste || G Gaumont-Brit. ey i29 ize —3d $10 $ 
46/6 | 41/- ie 7 @ English Swe, Gin Zi. ||aipoplaijioa| | 248: 5 fe en ate | te 490 
12/- Roe Le. [Aon aio | 4 18 a) & Cros.Det.(£i)| 125/- | 131/3| +6/3| 118 3 
16/14 Fine Cotton Spi sl || 9/43] 9/4 il it ae ee os 
15/9 | 10/- Nile) 5(c) || Henry (A & $) Ord 71 || 10/11 ret ’ os 1 8 Hawes F ecceces re 73/9x| 73/9 415 
31/6 3(a) $6 4 zeiot| avie'| a7ial 3 8 a 6(0) || Home&Cal. Stores 4/-.. || | 9/- | 9/- 4 811 
12/- 9 i il || Listers (£1) .........000+ 8/14| 8/1 Nil 31/- || 23(a oe) a ety ry; El... || 40/- /— 210 0 
74/6 ) 41/3 |i4124(c)| +10(c) Patons Baldwins i asjof| asit| ¢i3| 43 10/44] 8/- ||Nic)| ach || Chemeieas} Def. 110) $7/- | 97/3 | +3a) 4 1 0 
86/3 | 57/6 ||" 6(c ‘ Snia Viscosa Lire 200 . || 75/- | 77/6 | +2/6| +Div 7 % < 10/14) Nile) Nile) Imperial Leon.) were 10/8 7m * mm? 
50 4) || Whitworth&Mitchellf1 || 35/- | 36/3 | +1/3} 510 3 oe — t1S4(0)) t2#(@) fupertal Tehase 1 ave =" — -. | 3 4 1If 
22) |15/7 : nternational * 1g | + Nil 
ra a7 Sa) | 10 Gatah tessinted ety. || oe | as [448/24 3 mt m7 '12(a) | 18(0) || Interoational fea Sf--. || ‘31/6 52/3 i 412 3 
2 ao oa, | i = 1) cera = = “<1 14 0 ad ane af 3 Lever [7% Cum. $1 30/9 | 30/9 411 0 
916 at Ni Ni a oe Sal an 210 of oo = 4 4 || Bros. \8%Cm“A"P££1|| 30/9 | 30/9 5 40 
oy 89/- | General Electric (1). || 45/74| 46/3"| +744) 389 2 || 98/9 |77/108|| 15%) | 201¢) || Londo Br ae on ee | se | +26| sik 6 
24j- | 18) 7H) zi) Healeys (WT) EU Horta oh | ciaal 438421] sore. | sore ||) (2/100) Lyons UF.) £1 ann. 6H| 7 |+e| 34 3 
22/3 |15/103!| 64(c) | a(e — 17/6 | 17/6 414 's }2a1/68| 167/6l| rote, | 2540) || Marke & Seecaee & far || oat. | oe in? 
14 . ght, &e. 3/ 2/7%|| 23 mn >) || Ma le Dairy 2 or a0h 70} 4°53 5 
PAG EA ed el ee ae eed Pe eee 
22/3 | 18/3 || 9 St) 3{e)_ || Beitish Powers Lighters || 20/- | aoe a7 sto PosashSynd ; Gi 65 | 624 | —24/ 11 2 0 
gold] Sel— | 940) | S82) | Charing Cross leo. 1. || 34/0x] ure | “| 4 1 2] U0/-| 102/6 | 224( ai Cokiet & Spas Ord. £1 || 108/9 |107/ex| +2/9| 4 4 0 
431- | 38/- || 316) | 40) || Clyde Valley Elec. £1". || 99/44] sejox| “| 312 8 au | 19/18 Sita) (11910) || Sangers Ord S)o 19/6 | 19/ael+idyal $3 4 
ry sit 4 b a County of London £1... || 57/6 | 57/6 313 Off 25/9 | 17/3 Nie 2 3 Savoy Hotel Zh eas oat ae a 2 2 é 
40/6 | 35/3°|| 5(b) | 24(@) || Lancashire Electric Zi. 37/68 37/6 ae 20/3" 12/14 seis | 4540) | Sue) Ont Bh a) =. 
2o/- | ey | BAG? | Lancashire Btectrio £1. | 37/6 | 37/6) | 4 0 of 20lg 1¢53(6) | t5(a) || Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-....... 13/-x| 13/- t416 2¢ 
34/6 || 24a) | 490) || Midland Countice Zi" 37/6 | 37/6 17/6 | 11 ne Gj) | _5(¢) || Slaters and Bodega £1... || 20/- | 20/- 5 0 0 
m1/104 30/104|| 3 f ) at} pe oe - is « | 314 8 | i Nil | Nil eee 5 ie ne 15/74} 15/- | —7}d] _ Nil 
44/6 oe a a | North Metropolitan {1 61/3x 61/3 33 3 53 || 389) “tt 4 “Bo Deferred | fi... 48/6 48/6 = é 3 8 
~ I Bie c) || Scottish Power {1....... - | 40/- 40 0 il || Swed. Match, B. (kr. 25 was 
oo 45/6 || 5(0) | Ste) || Yorkshire Electric i. | 46/3 | 49/3 39 2 ‘et Tate and Lyle fi biaceste oi 0/3 lass 
25/- . » ThOS., £1......000 -|+2/6| 3 2 
, : OL 2400) 22(a) pag Pa 1 26/0 299 4 311 5(a) || Tobacco Secrts. Ord. £1 || 97/6 37/6 ” 3 18 ° 
Bi] Be |B la | Screen | Bi B,| = | LES 236 |Tasmremeantin. | ae) ryibig 38 8 
b s. Metropolitan 136} | 136} 48 of} 206 | 18/14) Ste af b) Valor Enns 2/3 | 21/3 | $18 § 
12 . 0: \ ited Dairies {1 ...... +1/- 0 
u ist Nil | Nil questo Toa sa, | Toe] HELE E] ONT Waite} 'So*lizaie | zor || Ueactoos touchy Ori 108/9 | 1098] | 313.7 
S| Bae | aaa) at] ate | shea] Ge Bi PAR "38 | wane ag | S| Se | ve] Fg 
a 1 23(a) | 5(0) || Marconi Movin &} coee |} 31/3 | 31/3 | ... | 416 0 |} 111/-| 91/9 || 50(b) | 30(a) a 5} 110/- 1068/3 = 38 315 0 
6 b Cycles . 
1 | ea sa 2 pHa) Assood EguipmentOrd.£1 32/6 sa/9 | +1/3 $7 0 ~~ 16/9 (Nil | Nit || Anglo-Am. A. 10y- 31/6 | 31/6 | ... Nil 
17/14| 12/9 oa | oe ne ee | eee Se 0 off 47 | 23) (0) | 25(a) || Ashanti Goldselds (4/-) 45/6 | 45/9 | +3d| 514 6 
aya | aie cof) n° Dennis 1] .....s00ves || ays | 222 | 8a] ato off ‘38 ae a my Bana Kab, 5 7 5 “3y7a} ‘siea| cia} on °t 
ee jo J ail i 
46| 1/6 || Ni aie sini: i = asi ait as nie Central Mining £8 ...... 2it| 218 |+%4| 4 20 
72/- | 58/6 |! oo 2) Tatas GEL wen ae it sin! a Nil és rit Cons. Gide. of One AL 1 || 75/74| 75/74, .... | 412 6 
88/113} 26/3 || 10(c Leyland {1 ....... cane ze | 36/3 |t3/9| 21s 2] 134 py oe pel fl dmeuete- 
3u, 28/~ Morris 7 % seeee Pref fi 30/- | 30/-x| hea | § 0 : tayo 2010) ee eo |] 13 13 | —-%*| 414 Oo 
1046 75/10 |S 120) ~ r 5/- sezannaneeneoee = ae re Nil ny . sei 24(a)|| Ged Geduld £1 oss secseee 9 98 | + Pr) 0. 
10/ 6/- A Royce £1 .....cccces | +1/3;} 3 4 9 1/3 2/3 c) | 20(c) . ||66/103| 67/6 7 518 6. 
ay aa sy | ui | Sage Ce os | ala tate] Rif dae ale | Nu | so | Late View masa = "RS | SS) 7 8 
13 | 43/~ || 15(c) Standard Motor Co. £1 || 62/6 | 60/- | —2/6| 5 0 0 |] 29/4 | 24/10' 164 8} 164(¢) || Malayan Tin 5/~ ean 25/3 23/3 roy oy ge 
8/44 4/6 || wa | wa Ic ; 5j-| 5/- ~ as 18/- Modder B 5)/— ww... 23/6 | 27/6 | +4/-| 9 1 9 
20/—"| 14/9 |} sie) | Nite) | ae £| & Nil 20/7 | 15/- | Nil(a 2 Mount Lyell {1 «........ 16/3 | 16/3| ... | 3 1 &. 
ae eo dt | NY || Peo. Dea: 1 ....... || 16/- | 16/- Nil 17/9 | 11/7 Ni Mt Rhodes. Anglo Ane 16}- 12/3 12/3 Al Nit 
ao Nil | Nil || White Star, | 6] 16 Nil oh 3 i Nil Ni Rhohens Corp. IE seniwe a ft +3 Nil 
. LL |] £060 £ OMEO £O..ccccccccccces i 
29) tae ta wa anak Sena 5 --|| 188] 19] +64) Na ff 92 | 21/6 | Na | Ni Roan anteope C “si: || 23 | 2/9 | + Nil 
1/3 | 16/9 || NB : — =, = +1/ Nil 18/- | 10/- || Nil | Nil [|S Francisco of Mex. 10}- 12/6 | 11/6|—1/-| Nil 
2p | a | ani, 498 £1 nei 0/78} shi gl 9% 10(c Ste Siamese Tin 5/= .......+. 31/3 | 31/3 816 Oo 
te tore he ot 2 |) Geand Ch. (Ce ion) fi 20/73) 21/3 tila Nil ait 1andh Mr | ONAL Secctatee a vesseecee || 13/3 us tk Ni” 
ms | Se | tn 38) | Yrenane ene’ | "| Sue | tafe] 3'e SU MUS] SU | Ae | S20) | UnonCom. find asi] war] tue) 4 2 6 
Si | $1/3 || 24) | 10(6) | Yokal (Assam) fi we) | 58 lea | aa sui | tf | wna ol =| air aa] | 
5/74 a Mi } i Plantations fi ae oni 35/- | 26/68! 5(c) |124(c) || Zinc Corporation 10/-... || 30/- | 30/-| ... | 4 3 6 
UC, l—, ln 
37/6 23) Nil Na || tes faiote 2 “0 = tijal_ 1 12 10 FIXED AND OTHER TRUSTS 
4/6 | ay Nill) | 24(@) || Rubber Trust £1 nnn 35/6 | +9d| 1 8 2] —Lstest prices as supplied by the mee 
/112}| Nil(c) | 3(a) || United aa 3/113] 4/-| +3d] 110 0 ‘aie Ang. 29, —— esihin Aug. 2 29, Compaseth 
sere ine Ske) | 34(c) || Anglo- f 5 7 0} Ang. 2 Aug. 21. 
54/4 taiat ING) | 10(e A jo-Egyptian B 1 29/44) 92/6 |+ 3/14] 6 3 1 Amalgamated “| 21/-22/- | +84 || Gold Prod. 2nd Ser. 18/9-19/9 +1 
29/74| 22/3 llo24(o) wie = Tease 3 4 0 ||British Empire “A”| 20/9-21/9 we (Gp. Unit Certs., av 20/3-21/3 +1 
ig 44 Ni Ni | Abtock ve ff 24h | 25) UK| 70 0 [Don Be cane 9/9-10/3 ..._ || Inves, Gas & 14/1}-14/10} 
S| 3/6 Attock £100; atte fa of 11/3 | —74d| Nil] British General... [18/104-19/10}] +14d_ || Investors General | 20/3-21/3 
13 | 25 157 pow "4 o B ae ts)// 9/104) 4/14] +3) Nil || British Industries | 19/9-20/9 | +d || National," A.” .... 35/9-36/9 
51/3 6k i Lobitos Oilfields {1 ... 81/3 | 82/6 | +1/3| 5 9 0 }/Commercial ......... /9-21/9 a ie |e 20/9-21/9 
12/63 Lobites Olltek ... || 38/9 | 38/14] —74d] 5 6 0 |] First British ........ | 38/6-39/6 | +34 |] Do. “C" sssssssseee 18/3-19/3x 
14/3 ot oa e) | 2c Phanie O11: - $4) git = 7 on First Prov. “A 19/9-20/9 ai Big TR cecscceeses 19/3-20/3 
28: | 193 fa) | Hae as Oe Sasi 6 | 10/9 | +34} 4 15 2 ||For. Govt. Bond ... | 19/6-20/3 oto. ee steivessenteesiied 22/3-23/6 + 
B 43/9 |t7410) 17440 SHULL scesreessassnes dof | 4th | dite 32 0 \[Guteceek nc | teas | 72° || Third Bresh 2] 2-2/0" | ya 
TBC) |F7HKC) || Shall £1 -aesseossooaeer ai} 203,| 44 0} 3 2 0 WGiltedged......-;... | 18/9:19/ British ....... /—22/9 +3d 
aa9 || “sh ete) Leaseholds £1 |] 54/43) 85/74] +1/3| 5 Id Mining, “C”... |75/6-80/103] +1/3 || Trust of Insurance | 19/3-20/3 a 
—— ee 6 3 3 WGold Prod., dep..... 126/13-27/14| +144 || Universal ............ 19/4-20/44 | + 14d 
( im dividend, vidend. 2 Last tne arl Yield worked on last dividend, 12 t. free of tax. he h 
s) Cash Cash bonus from capital tal accretions, (m) wonane ben as 5 og hay of 'pindend for 15 tionthe yield worked ot a Sf aa out. besa, (5) Based on eanidend of 


per cent. mT Glswuineens karan tame ¢ Free of Income T: 
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(Continued from page 413) 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Gabriel Wade and English, Ltd.—Particulars of issued 
capital, 250,000 6} per cent. cumulative preference shares of 
£1 and £331,000 ordinary stock. Formed April, 1919, to 
acquire timber merchants’ businesses in London and provinces. 
Net profits for years to May 3lst have been: 1932, £37,347; 
1933, £35,359; 1934, £75,831. Total assets at May 31, 1934, 
£830,417, include goodwill £50,000, properties and plant 
£237,596, subsidiary companies investments and loans £57,518, 
stocks £235,742, debtors £197,146. 


Rand Leases (Vogelstruisfontein) Gold Mining Company, Ltd. 
—lIssued capital, 2,900,000 ordinary shares of 10s. each and 
100,000 management shares of 10s. each, fully paid. Company 
formed September, 1933, in South Africa, to acquire compact 
mining area of 1,933 claims, 1,422 being leased from Govern- 
ment. Contracts being placed for plant and shaft equipment 
for output of 100,000 tons per month. The estimated life 
is twenty years, and on minimum recovery of 5 dwts. per ton, 
with gold at 136s., return would be 34s. per ton. Costs 
estimated at maximum of 20s. per ton, and gross profits at 
£840,000 per annum. Properties acquired for £140,000 and 
undertaking to retransfer approximately 57 claims to a vendor 
without payment if abandoned. 


Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Ltd.—Issued capital, 2,550,000 
shares of 10s. each, fully paid. Incorporated in South Africa 
on June 30, 1934, and acquires benefit of agreements toacquire 
(1) 973 claims from Van Dyk Proprietary Mines for £251,500 
‘cash, subject to vendors subscribing for 500,000 shares at par, 
and to right to offer 500,000 shares to its shareholders; 
(2) Government mining lease, over 1,808 claims; (3) Cancella- 
tion of debt of Van Dyk Proprietary to Union Corporation of 
approximately £250,000, and of share option against payment 
of £125,000 to Union Corporation; (4) 691 claims and Govern- 
ment mining lease over 1,858 claims from East Vogelfontein 
Exploration (Proprietary) for £150,000 in cash, subject to 
subscription of 300,000 shares and right to subscribe for 
further 300,000 shares; (5) Union Corporation guarantees 
subscription of shares as above, and subscribes for 950,000 
shares at par. Preliminary vertical and incline shaft sinking 
is being carried out, and reduction plant of 800,000 tons 
p.a. capacity will be erected if preliminary work is satisfactory. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Hevea (Johore) Rubber Plantations, Ltd—Hevea (Johore) 
Plantations, Ltd., is about to offer to its shareholders 422,040 
ordinary shares of 2s. each for subscription by way of “ rights ”’ 
.at the price of 2s. 6d. per share. The list of subscriptions will 
close on September 5, 1934, after which date the right to 
‘subscribe lapses and no application for shares can be accepted. 


Oceana Development.—The directors have decided to 
offer, in the proportion of one share for every five shares held 
on August 8th, 87,880 shares of 5s. each at 20s. per share. 
The full amount may be paid up on application. Fractions 
of shares will not be dealt with. 


Rhodesian Corporation, Ltd.— Rhodesian Corporation, Ltd., 
is offering for subscription 1,466,666 shares of 5s. at 7s. 6d. per 
share, payable in full on application to shareholders registered 
August 3rd, in the proportion of one share for every three 
held. Application forms must reach Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
‘Colonial and Overseas), Circus Place, Finsbury Circus, E.C., 
not later than September 8th. 


Gold and General Investment Trust. 
authorised an issue to shareholders registered on August 31st 
-of 55,000 £1 shares at 22s. 6d. per share, in the proportion of 
-one new share for every share held on that date. Letters of 
right will be posted to shareholders on August 3lst, and the 
list of applications will close on September 29th. 





OFFERS ABROAD 
Province of Ontario.—A loan is being offered in Canada by 
.a syndicate for $37,500,000 in the form of 24 per cent. internal 
bonds maturing one year to five years inclusive, yielding 


from 2.60 per cent. to 2.95 per cent. respectively, according 
to term. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


New Crocodile River (Selangor) Rubber.—This company 
proposes to redeem the £50,000 outstanding 7 per cent. 
debenture stock on November 30, 1934. 


Pullman Car Company. 
whole of the outstanding 6 per cent. notes on November 23rd 
at 102 per cent. 


Santa Marta Railway.—Outstanding 6 per cent. debentures 
will be redeemed at par on December Ist. 
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Odham’s Properties.—It is proposed to replace the existing 
£679,015 of 7 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock by an 
issue of £736,000 5 per cent. debenture stock at par, redeem- 
able at 102} per cent. on or after January 1, 1963, the company 
having the option to redeem at 102} per cent. after January 1, 
1942. The old stock is redeemable on or after January 1, 
1937, at 102} per cent., and, if the proposal is accepted, the 
stock will be redeemed on or after January Ist next at 106}, 
the extra 4 per cent. being compensation to holders. 

Proprietors of Fletcher’s 
first mortgage debenture stock, of which £68, 195 is outstanding, 
have been notified that the company intends to redeem all the 
stock on March 1, 1935. The company is prepared forthwith 
to purchase any holding of debenture stock at par. The offer 
is open for acceptance up to September 30, 1934. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Northern Industrial Dwellings.—It is expected that a new 
issue of capital will be made during the next few days. 


John Ismay and Sons.—An extraordinary meeting is to be 
held on September 5th to consider a resolution to increase the 
capital to £300,000. This is to be effected by the creation of 
100,000 6} per cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 and 
1,000,000 ordinary of 1s. It is not proposed to issue the 
whole of the new shares in the near future. 


RESULTS OF ISSUES 


Patent Paper Packing (Foreign) Ltd.—The list was closed 
on August 29th, and allotment letters have been despatched. 
226,000 shares have been applied for. 


Stretford Corporation 3} per cent. Loan at par. 
10 a.m. on August 27th. 


CALLS DUE SEPTEMBER 3 TO SEPTEMBER §8, 1934 


The grand total of calls falling due in September, 1934, is 
£4,766,761, which compares with {25,747,684 which fell due in 
September, 1933. The following calls fall due from September 3, 
1934, to September 8, 1934, inclusive :— 

















Nominal ‘ 
Amount| When | Making 
— Gupey of Call | payable| Paid 
5/- Airspeed ( ae. Ltd. (400,000 Preferred Ord. 
PNR TEED cccocconsesterabeninnnrenntenaneies’ 2/6 p.s. | Sept. 7 All 
Stock Durham County Water Board (£250,000 33% 
Red. Stock, 1954-59, at £101%)...........00++ £40% | Sept.3 | All 


£1 Griffiths Hughes Proprietaries, Ltd. (1,000,000 
543% Cum. Pref. Shares, at 20/6) ............ 10/- p.s. | Sept. 3 All 


5/- Luiri Gold Areas, Ltd. (192,000 Ord. Shares, 
SEED scsssenvrsenenbsiinbersbbentcsbhheesssbeisobens 1/3 p.s. | Sept. 4 | 3/9 p.s. 
Stock sone Docks and Harbour 33% Red. De 
Stock, 1975-85 (£500,000, at £28) cnaeaaboe £75% | Sept. 6 All 
5/- Rhodesian me Ltd. (1,466,666 Shares, 
BE TIP OE ED cvcnscnsvccencosesccoesecesnesece 7/6 p.s. | Sept. 8 All 
Stock Trust Houses, nee (£650,000 34% Deb. Stock 


eee. £30% | Sept.4 | £50% 





LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 























Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Share price | paid | Aug. 22, 1934 | Aug. 29, 1934 
Airspeed (1934) Pref. Ord. 5/- ......... 5/- | 2/6} 1/—1/3pm 1/6—1/9 pm 
Alicombe Estates 5% Deb. .............++ 100 50 3-1 pm 1} 
Argentine 43% ........cccccccscccccrcerccees 93 ae 90}-903 : 
British Aluminium Ord. ..............+++ 27/6 | 11/6 | 7}d-43d dis | 7}d—4}d dis 
do. 6% Cum. Pref....... 24/6 | 10/- | 6d-9dpm_ | 4}d-7 = 
Do. do. 4% Deb. ........0+ 99 |Fypd] 103-103} 03}-1 
Brookes (W. J.) and Sons Ord. 5/-...... os pe 6/3-6/6 6/3-6/6 
Do. do. 6% Com. Pref. {1 |... sas 21/3-21/6 21/3-21/6 
Caley (A. J.) and Son 5% Pref. ......... ... | Fy pd] 44d-103d pm 20/6-21/- 
Carlton Main Colliery 44% Deb. ......... — 274 1-} dis 1-+4 
Criterion Restaurants 4% Deb. ......... 98 10 i 
Dale (John) 5$% Pref. ..........ssseeeeeeee : a 20/9-21/3 20/9-21/3 
Gold Ex. and Finance Aust. Ord.......... 10/- 5/- | 4/—4/6pm_ | 4/4}-4/103 pm 
a ~ (John) _—, 1934, oe 5/- | Fy pd 8/6-9/- (9-8/3 
54% Pref. | 5/-|Fypd| 22/3-22/9 22/—22/6 
Griffiths _ oo. I cs ccna jek --. | 39/10$-40/44 40/6-41/- 
Do. 519, ‘Cum. Pref. £1... | 20/- | 10/6 | 1/6-1/9 pm 1/6-1 
Came Caterers a eee Ord. 5/- | 6/- | Fypd 5/—5/3 4/10}-5/3 
5% Deb. | 100 | Fy 98}-99x 
Ideal Bailes & Radiators 5% Pref. £1 | 20/6 | 10/6 | 14d-3d pm 1}d-3d pm 
Jackson Brothers 63% Pref............00+ val se 22/9-23/9 23/-24-3/- 
Kentan Gold (10/-) ........scccccccseeeeees 10/- | Fypd| 12/13-12/44 | 11 10-13 it 
Kimingini Gold ............scccccceeeeeeeeeee 10/- |Fypd| 14/3-14/9 4/—14 
Mayfair and Gen. Prop. 5% Deb. ...... 100 15 1}-2} pm 24 
Mount Morgan 5/—...........cccccsesseseeees 7/6 | Fy pd] 20/43-20/10} 21/—21/6 
New Machavie Gold ........-sccccccseeeeees 5/- |Fypd|  13/9-14/3 14/3-14/9 
New Zealand 3$%, 1955-60...........00+ 100 5 &-*% pm “* pm 
Powell Dufiryn Pref. Ord. 5/-.........+++ 20/9 | 10/- | 9d-3d dis 1 dis 
Reed (Austin) 5% “A” Pref. .........0+ ae oo 21/6-22/- 
Salford Corp. 33%, 1954-64 --- | 100 30 4 di 
Somerset 34%, 1959-64 ....... .-- | 100 55 | 2%-3 24-34 - 
S. African Distilleries.......... we | 21/- | Fy pd oo pa 
S. Rhodesia 3}%, 1955-65 974 —t pm 
Stanton Iron. New 64% Pref. £1......... 25/- | 10/- 1 3-1 pon pm 1/3-1/9 pm 
Stewarts and Lloyds 4% Deb...........+. 100 25 23-28 pm 24-2% 
Stockport 34%, 1954-64 .........sseeeeeee 100 50 ts-w% pm t pm 
Stretford 34%, 1955-65 ...........eeeeeee Par 5 a. 
Thistle Etna Gold ............s0csecseseseoe 5/- | 2/- 1/3-9d dis ee dis 
Trust Houses 33% Deb. ........-eeeeeeee 933 | 20 1-1} pm 1}- 
Tunnel Portland Ra ‘B” Ord. 10/- | .... | Fypd| 38/3-38/9 38/9-39/3 
IIIT << ccnsiusconsnicmesenebunen 21/6 | Fy pd 21/6-22/6 22/3-23/3 
NII, onc vaketccnincunibakeenasiocoesne 100 55 i + P -% 
Welsh Ass. Collieries 5$% Cum. Pref. £1 ]| 21/- | Fy pd 7/3.17/8 17/3-17/9 
Do. do. 4$% Deb. ......... 100 | 25 ~3 dis 34-3 dis 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended August 25, 
1934, amounted to £10,411,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£8, 546,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 

of £193,092 the operations for the week, as shown below, decreased 
the National Debt by £3,527,000 to approximately £8,067 
millions. 


(000’s omitted) 
. £ £ 
Public Department Advances...... + 10,700 | Treasury Bills.................c0eee - — 13,402 
National Savings Certificates .. 100 
P, ‘ice and telegraph capital expen 





+ 10,700 


® Including on Accoun: Equalisation F 
£200 Srveming ior Statutory Staking Feate ae 


A complete analysis of the approximate position of the National 
Debt at June 30, 1934, appeared in the Economist of July 7. 





Total Receipts into the Exchequer 





Estimate 
REVENUE for the April 1, April 1, Week Week 
year 1934, to | 1933, to | ended ended 


1934-35 | Aug. 25, | Aug. 26, | Aug. 25, | Aug. 26, 
1934 1933 1934 1933 





Total Inland Revenue....... 372,500,000} 92,628,000} 89,728,000] 4,779,000] 4,598,000 


Customs and Excise— i ssacearasneetge leaiestaaesiateieanipad iammesratisiaretainie lt iiamaiuniaetate Eidetaadntessinine 
tOMS....ce0ceeeee saniitied 183,650,000] 74,869,000] 71,343,000| 3,612,000] 4,378,000 
Excise........00+ ecccccccceccccces 106,350,000] 41,100,000} 42,484,000] 1,100,000} 444,000 


Total Customs and Excise /290,000,000}115,969,000}113,827,000] 4,712,000] 4,822,000 


Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex- 


chequer —— cocccccsce 5,000,000} 1,388,000} 1,990,000 
Post Office — pt)..... - | 14,000,000} 9,450,000} 7,600,000 Dr650, 000) Dr650; 000 
Crown Lands ........cccccccceree 1,220,000 570,000 "500,000 110. ‘000 100, 7000 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 3,800,000} 2,790,221} 3,198,343 
Miscellaneous Receipts......... 20,000,000} 5, 621, 192} 15 362, 186} 1 ,460, 042) 1 014, 762 
Total Ordinary Revenue |706,520,000|228,416,413|232,205,529| 10,411,042] 9,884,762 
SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE 
Post Office ......ccccccccccceccccee 60,463,000} 20,950,000} 21,900,000] 1,900,000} 1,950,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 
tioned to Road Fund ...... | 24,255,000] 7,737,000] 6,361,000 


Total Self-Balancing Revenue | 84,718,000] 28,687,000} 28,261,000] 1,900,000] 1,950,000 


Total ...... ecvccececsecees ove 257,103,413/260,466,529) 12,31 1,042|11,834,762 








Total Issues out of the Exchequer 


Estimate to meet payments 

for the year 

ee re 
EXPENDITURE Gens April1, | April1, | Week Week 

oaliee nS = i —_ ended 

ug. ug. . 25, | Aug. 26 

Grants) | “1934” | "1933 | 1934. | 1933” 

ORDINARY 





EXPENDITURE £ £ £ £ £ 
224,000,000] 96,205,501] 95,684,667| 319,307] 298,554 
6,500,000] 2,254,425] 2,419,550] 226,643] 216,393 
3,700,000] 1,018,208] 1,324,375 


perocsces omen 99,478,134] 99,428,592} 545,950] 514,947 
tts) | 408 206,00 171,615,150/167,706,350} 6,000,000} 5,645,000 





ee (ooo, a 
—$—$<$<$—$_. 


ef ee fe eee 
_——$$____. 


Payments to U.S.A. Govt..... 


| a fa | seen 
_———$—— rn 


Total Dae as Self- 
Balancing Expenditure) |707,753,000|278,093,284/ 268,976,158) 6,545,950] 6,159,947 


HEME Phew 
. TURE 


|S | fe fees 


Total Self-Balancing Ex- 


g 


Penditure ........sscsssrree »718,000] 28,687,000] 28,261,000} 1,900,000] 1,950,000 


Total ........ 299,780,284|297,237,158] §,445,950| 8,109,947 
“Soins yeemeprarsnerersereserarestrnaeeeaeelepsinnieieeanataie each iainiaiiiaeideid chiocieeaediiiaie Siete 


The aggregate revenue and expenditure to August 25, 1934, is 
shown below :— 


FINANCIAL YEAR, 1934-35, Aprit 1, 1934, To AucusT 25, 1934 





(000’s omitted) 

5 £ £ 
Expenditure ................scccscsseees 271,093 | Revenue ............cccsccccccsssescees 228,416 
Increase in balanceS.............2+se++« 207 waeo none in borrowing£44,644 

New Sinking Fund .......... 1,760 
Net borrowing ...........sccecesseeeee 42,884 
271,300 271,300 


* Authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory 
inking Funds in 1934 by borrowing. 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT . Movement, 
Aug. 26,33 Mar. 31,°34 Aug. 25, °34 Aug. 25, ’34 
Ways and Means Advances Out- £ £ £ £ 
standing— 
— by Public Depart- 
MI cicaseci ccd incevsvicecakaes 17,000,000 44,900,000 39,250,000 + 10,700,000 
ene Bills outstanding...... 989,825,000 799,810,000 817,940,000* — 13,400,000 


Total Floating Debt ............ 1,006,825,000 $44,710,000 857,190,000 — 2,700,000 


* Includes £2,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 
period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {30,000,000 in Treasury bills were opened on 
August 24, 1934, and the total amount applied for was 459,320,000. 
Tenders were accepted for Treasury bills at three months, dated 
Monday to Thursday, at £99 16s. 4d,, and above in full ; Friday and 
Saturday, at £99 16s. 4d., about 34 per cent., and above in full. 
The average rate per cent. was 14s. 3-26d. The amount allotted 
was £30,000,000. The following table shows the weekly record at 
various dates :— 























Amount Total Amount A 
Date | Offered | Applications |  Allotted | Rate % 
£ s. d. 
40,060,000 50,320,000 38,069,000 § 8 4 
45,000,000 61,860,000 43,950,000 2 3 38-73 
45,000,000 59,945,000 45,000,000 0 16 11-8 
55,000,000 | 100,325,000 50,000,000 O 16 11-24 
45,000,000 73,830,000 45,000,000 0 16 10-84 
45,000,000 890,000 42,000,000 010 4-85 
45,000,000 | 100,450,000 45,000,000 012 9-98 
35,000,000 76,260,000 30,000,000 0 18 11°5 
40,000,000 ,000 38,000,000 017 9-01 
35,000,000 62,745,000 32,000,000 016 4°14 
35,000,000 19,430,000 35,000,000 013 9-92 
40,000,000 47,695,000 37,000,000 014 4°76 
35,000,000 58,340,000 31,000,000 O 14 11-06 
35,000,000 58,565,000 30,000,000 015 5-60 
30,000,000 59,320,000 30,000,000 0 14 3-26 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
No. of 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates Certificates Value 
£ 
we ended August 11, 1934 ........+.. delietnienten eeeese 505,847 404,678 
eek ended August 18, 1934 .........ccccccsccccccsceseee 569,206 455, 
ieee 1916, to August 18, Ei eenceatecneaien 1,194,655,608 941,334,236 





At the end of July, 1934, the amount remaining to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£388,593,938. 


= “IDENT and GUARANTEE 
The The OCEAN ACCIDENT and ¢ Limited 


Accidents and lIliness 


Employers’ Liability Fidelity Guarantees 
Burglary Fire Motor Cars Public Liability 
inspection and Insurance of Boilers, Engines, 
Electrical Plant and Lifts 
Executorships and Trusteeships 


Head Office: 36-44 MOSER, atari £.Cc. 
GL GUEEEEROREE a1 











THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, August 29th, 1934 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Blotes Issued :— - ms os Government ad ciabbiil ni j1.0i6,100 
In Circulation ....... ecqsesee ae 283, ee os 


Banking Department ...... 72,478,371 | Other ‘ 
= Q Silver Coin ........000 scoceeeee 9,314,585 
Issue... 260,000,000 

coveee 191 191,762,097 


451,762,097 451,7 762,087 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 
pageaer Capital .......cccce«s 14,853,000 Seen ee eoscee 23,144,700 






































eeesscccecceccccsecscseee 3,683,882 Securities 
Public Deposits® eccvcceosccccccces §695,001, 198 Discounts and 
——— Advances... £5,615,506 
cocceesee £83,746 Securities ... 943,717 
omer 2 Accounts Sa16028 ————._ 14,959,223 
118,962,714 | Notes ........-sessccrres srccerreee 72,478,371 
9-day and Other Bills ............ 5,325 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 573,756 
171,196,059 171, 171,196,059 
e Enstadiing Ruchequer, Saving Benin, Commutesiener of ations! Bett, end 
vidend Accounts. 
Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
Both Departments August 29, 1934] Last Week Last Year 
£ £ 
- 86,579 + 5,280,367 
— 3,402,202 — 7,968,702 
+ 1,647,147 + 4,322,130 
— 485,643 — 7,714,391 
= 256 + 3, 
— 2,327,527 — 6,076,852 
+ 31,284 + 23,7 
— 1,089,315 + 1,695,254 
— 155,051 — 4,357,535 
— 1,123,530 — 3,735,245 
- 47,273 - 325,174 
118,926 + 669,610 
Reserves of notes and coin in 
secreatenasenteeanet 73,052,127 + 205,505 — 4,610,757 
of reserve to outside lia- |——@—_@$—_—_|________—__ 
a) Bas Banking t onl 
y 
(“ proportion ”’) ........ wooseececs 47-°7% + 0-8% + 0:5% 
(b) — stocks to o—> 
es (“* reserve petty and sonnei 36-1% + 0-1% + 0°5% 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue _lasws Department nies Department Department Gold in or 
Date Notes " otee | Circle "Public | Bankers’ | Other 4 FF 
Dene Deposits Deposits 
1934 £ £ 
July 25 | 451,580 sasao 10/550 104,788 sofbes wi % 
Aug. 1 451,621 $89,310 11,860 * 96,507 36,927 41 in 2 
» 8] 451,677 392,806 23,883 82,001 35,660 56 in 2 
» 15] 451,677 384,109 23,496 89,459 36,724 Nil 2 
» 22] 451,677 | $79,370 | 37,393 82,099 35,702 Nil 2 
»» 29! 451,762 379,284 33,991 83,747 35,216 85 in 2 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department | Both Depts. Banking Department 
Gold Coin 
Date Govt. Other Govt. Reserve and 
Debt and | Securi- | $2¢ Bullion | Securi. | Counts &! Securt- the “ Pro. 
Securities} ties Ratio ties portion 
£ £ £ % £ £ ‘ % 
July 25) 256,224 312 192,154 | 3533] 83,467 7,532 | 10,746 | 68,205 | 44 
Aug. 1) 256 29. 241 192,158 35% 81,249 8.869 | 10,476 | 62, 43 
” 255,793 742 192,187 | 36 83,254 Hen 10,073 | 59,381 | 41 


36 
»» 29" 256,241 444 1192,336 | 364;' 83,185 5,615 | 9,344 73, 052 | 47 


BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 


LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 








| Town | Metropotan| Country | Total 











£ £ 
{oouny 1to out 15 ..coooom 19,249,695 1,114,322 1,879,554 | 22, ofs, 571 
eek ended August 22....... 526,350 29,152 51,744 ‘607 246 
Week ended August 29......... 458,832 26,528 44,504 529, eee 
Total to date, 1934 ............ | 20,224,877 1,170,002 1,975, 892, 23,370, 7 


Total to date, 1938 .............. 


1,819,927 | 20'846,820 
Increase or decrease in 1934 { +2,901,254 + St 


+ 155,965 +2,523,951 
= 8:6% | = 12-1% 




















Total for year 1933... 27,714,480 1,656,675 2,766,471 | 382,187,626 
Total for year 1932... ° oie = ee 4 Guanes oo 
- + 667 
Increase or decrease in 1933 {j= 4% |= 28% |= 3-6%] = 0:07% 
PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 
Week ended tals, 
ee: 
Aug. 25 Month of July January 1 to 
Aug. 
Inc. or 
1933 1934 1933 | 1934 | Dec, 1933 | 1934 
£ t ? % 
1,647 | 11,527 9,973 | —13-4 78/981 rhe 
4,123 | 3,485 | —15-4 | 27,479 | 30,196 
1,134 5,012 4,935 | — 1-5 | 36,742 | 39,828 
4 "91 eee eve ooo 175,914 | 174,136 
7 3,057 3,279 | + 7°2 | 23,751 | 24,705 
778 4,016 4,093 | + 1-9] 29,110 | 31,663 
413 3,021 2,844 | — 5-8 | 20,883 | 21,302 
5,66: 29, 27,658 | — 4-8 | 197,559 | 202,671 
7,505 | 41,664 | 42,255 | — 1-4 | 310,306 | 323, 
1,220 5,940 6,261 | + 5:4] 47,731 | 50,442 
2,028 1,986 | — 2-0 | 14,541 | 14,912 
517 3,430 8,595 | + 4°8 | 25,445 28,113 
25,522 | 25,408 | 112,900 | 110,364 | — 2-2 | 985,112 |1019491 








OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the State Bank of the U.8.8.R. appeared in the 
Economist for September 10, °82. Chile in August 12, 1933. International 
Settlements, Denmark, Lithuania, Dansig, in August 11. Bulgaria, Java, in 
August 18, Federal Reserve Members, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Finland, Estonia, 
Japan, in August 25. 


US. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS—lIn $'s (000’s omitted) 


t.1, ) Aug. 5, A Aug. 29, 
S533" | “ise | “thos” | ““iise” | ““ibea 





and due from weastunonnemeed ove 4,929,550 | 4,961, 4,963,360 
Tota] reserves ........ccceccccee | 3,827,930 | 5,173,870 | 5,210,140] 5,216,050 | 5, 
19, 224, 228,660 


24'930 | 26,260 
2,431,520 | 2,431,800 
500] 2,457,180 | 2,459,260 
8,207,730 | 8,232,850 


3,105,030 | 3,103,290 





© Reserves other than gold. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK—lIn $’s (000’s omitted). 
Sept. 1, | Aug. 8, | Aug. 15, ) Aug. 22, | Aug. 2, 

a gg 

Sra ee 46,070 | "11,930 | ° 11,650 | "11,900 | * 12,420 

in open market 2,300 1,930 1,930 1,850 1,980 

774,150 | 777,750 | 777,750 | 777,750 | 777.750 

823,770 | 791,670 | 791,390 | 791,580 | 792,240 


1,027,160 |1,701,180 | 1,688,710 |1,706,740 | 1,742,370 


combined ..........0.++. 61-2% | 72-2% 72°1% | 72:5% | 72:5% 


STATEMENT OF CANADIAN BANKES—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


May 31, | Feb. 28, | Mar. 31, ; April 30, | May 31, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
329,545 | 315,318 | 338 353,783 


80,101 86,139 81 708 83,580 
197,979 | 209,312 | 220,062 | 225,132 


833,025 q 
1,024,958 | 1,042,543 | 1,057,689 | 1,050,876 
140 138,381 | ‘136,759 | 138,372 
160,163 | 158,498 | 158,554} 158,400 
125,708 | 140,910 
85,949 | 96,044 / 
1,842,128 | 1,836,711 | 1,886,032 
319,415 | 320,785 | ‘322, 
12,479 | 11,527] 14,816] 15,304 
32,709 | 32,968] 32,293] 29 
54,201 | 52,107]  52,190| 51,788 
277,000 | 277,000 | 277,000| 277 
4,810 2,989 3,304 4,848 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK—In {’s (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 25,) July 27, | Aug. 3, | Aug. 10,| Aug. 17,) Aug. 24, 
1833 '| 19047 | “154° | “1854 "| “TSs4 “| “T6a4 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 15,421 | 20,933 | 20,230 | 20,227 | 20,537 | 20,107 
Subsidiary coin ............0+. 401 297 291 290 278 283 
Bills ted: Domestic 

and Union Govt. Treas. 

EET -scbtibpeneeneaiseeneemuness 64 58 59 53 38 
Bills discounted : Foreign ... | 17,482 13, an 12,555 | 13,440 | 13,955 | 12,300 
Investments ..........csccccseees 1,725 »725 1,725 1,725 1,725 1,725 
Other assets....... saemeninnes ne 8 .373 | 8335 | 8,091 8,279 | 10,087 
Capital aersseiae 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 

seeeseneasenssnenenens eens F A A J 
TID cusnesmueneneanineroumedes 624 880 880 880 880 880 
Notes in circulation ......... 9,383 | 11,560 | 12,225 | 11,679 | 11,230 | 11,033 
Government deposits ......... 1,735 3,263 1,084 1,258 | 2,064 | 2,417 
Bankers’ deposits............0«. 24,079 | 23,478 | 23,542 | 24,224 |25,010 | 23,952 
Ratio of cash reserves to 


cocccceee 40:7% | 49-9% | 50°2% | 49-5% | 49-1% ! 48- 














Aug. 4, | July 6, | July 13,) July 20, | July 27,, Aug. 3, 

ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1984 

Total securities......... 42,47,49 | 37,98,74 | 36,38,32| 34,86,74 | 33,41,45 | $4,31,15 

Ways and means ad- 

Sa a hanedasiis 13,50,00 | 14,50,00 11,50,00 | 12,50,08 

caeeabeeheniennies 3,29,7 2,35,85 04, 2,05,78 | 2,06, 

Cash credits ............ 16,78,91 | 15,50,08 | 15,33, 15,17,66 | 15,00,50 

Inland bills ..........0 1,98,1 2,34,53 | 2,40,11 2,39,14 | 1,99,37 

Foreign bills ............ 24 27,80 22 29,59 
Dead stock ............ 2,57,43 2,49,63 


Cash, etc., at other 
Banks in London 
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BANK OF FRANCE—In francs (000’s omitted) 





Aug. 25, | Aug. Aug. 10, | Aug. 17, ) Aug. 24 
ASSETS 1833” ieee” “fos4” ‘tesa 1934" 
Pe ener ... | 82,226,713 | 80,486,582 | 80,813,729 | 81,317,828 | 81,759,496 
assets— 
. t deposits ...... | 1,290,655 12,756 14,271 12,851 12,856 
a sessseccecee | 1,361,252 | 1,141,287 | 1,125,817 | 1,124,980 | 1,110,294 
Home bills .......... ~. | 3,207,386 | 3,703,827 | 3,527,701 | 3,460,482 | 3,921,598 
against sec. 
To the State ...... 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
Other advances ... | 2,687,723 | 3,175,426 | 3,122'334 | 3,107,841 | 3,049,572 
Fund Dept. | 6,416,967 | 5,913,404 | 5,913,404 | 5,913,404 | 5,913,404 
Other assets (exclud- 
ing fo exch.) | 5,342,753 | 5,189,664 | 5,324,232 | 5,076,934 | 5,095,460 
BILITIES 
Notes in circulation | 81,142,564 | 81,717,825 | 80,999,733 | 80,470,340 | 79,971,020 
Public deposits ...... | 2,775,453 | 3,259, 3,429,405 | 4,015,430 | 3,999,318 
Private deposits aa 19,454,451 | 15,502,166 | 16,395,325 | 16,687,475 | 18,161,301 
Other ties ...... 2'360,980 | 2,343,647 | 2,217,025 | 2,041,076 | 1,931,043 


tio of 
Ratio oF iabilities. = 79-4% 79-9% 80-0% 80-2% 80-0% 


THE REICHSBANK—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 













Aug. 23, Aug. 7, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 23, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 
GbR .crcccrccceseccccccocscocsssoce 286,763 74,822 74,964 74,878 
Of which deposited abroad . 63,657 16,848 16,973 16,952 
Reserve in foreign currencies . 74,244 3,259 3,296 3,400 
Bills of exchange and cheques 2,934,538 | 3,336,374 | 3,266,234 | 3,188,894 
Silver and other coin —........2. 316,920 237,114 270,389 308,662 
Notes of ether wees banks 15,424 9,517 13,328 16,554 
AdVANCeS  cecccccccccccccccceees 64,929 68,867 72,602 66,833 
Investments 319,756 722,013 727,053 732,058 
Other assets 503,770 627,850 621 412 609,192 
Share capital .........cccccccscccsees naling 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
ncesheamenyenienenne sepbennesoimneneten 473,151 472,797 472.797 472,797 
Notes in circulation ............... eecvccees 3,251,439 | 3,644,962 | 3,594,312 | 3,502,022 
Other daily maturing obligations ...... 420,280 626,018 660,443 701,518 
Other liabilities ............cccccscccccscseses 221,474 186,039 171,726 174,134 
Cover of note circulation .............0.0«- 11-1% 2-14%, 2-18%, 2-23% 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM—In belgas (000’s omitted) 
Position, 
— 28, a fam! 2, | Aug. 9, | Aug. 16, | Aug. 25, 
ASSETS 1914 1934 1994 1934 
GOBB coccccscecovescscosse zal 0 aso [es 2,691,512 2.6902 280 12,635,637 |2,639,614 |2,644,476 
Silver and other coin 65,421 67,021 65,765 65,624 67,004 
Securities............0ss00 697,600 759 233 672, 473 678,773 674, 059 679,761 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 934,150 |3,564,949]3,545,818 |3,542,075 18,525,845 |3,506,416 
Deposits : — cst a 102,772] 110,360 95, 587 92,709 79,165 
TT  ccccee eee 


287,762! 180,849 184, 749 | 214, 896 252,030 
(a) In thousand francs. 
NETHERLANDS BANK—In florins (000’s omitted) 





Position, ,; Aug. 28, ; Aug. 6, | Aug. 13, | Aug. 20, | Aug. 27, 
ASSETS May 30,1914) 1933 1934 1934 1933 1934 
le eee 163,092 | 826,614 | 863,396.| 963,396 | 863,396 | 863,398 
ns pee 8,436 24,345 23,367 23,438 23,560 23,405 
ah “1209 | “136 | tiger | naer | rise 
‘oreign bills ......... . 1,361 ° 
Loans and advances 253,504 
in current acct. 145,882 | 146,863 | 145,071 | 144,209 | 143,734 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 316,632 911,630 | 906,504 | 893,452 | 889,906 | 894,093 
Deposits ..........s.0 5,016 137,689 ' 179,045 ' 189,396 | 191,754 | 188,691 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK—In francs (000’s omitted) 
Positi 
ASSETS May 31, | Aug. 23, | July 31, a) 7, ang, vf 15, Ang $ 23, 
1914 1933 1934 
I icici icicacitnataaieisiil 171,175 11,819,564 |1,642,419 |1 44. = 1 ea08t 886) 1 099, oe 
Of which held omen eee 283,034 | 107, 188 107,188 117 321 127,458 
Foreign gold valuta . eso 5,621 14:970 18,392 22, 147} 34, 
Discounts .........00s0ee ooo 16,130 59,039 47,986 36,397 36,202 
Bills of the Confedera- 

Th cpemeneenenenine ons 17,897 14,897 12,897 12,647} 12,547 
Advances sccccecooceccos 103,000 67,776 73,616 71,357 70,218] 69,623 
Securities .........see00. eee 66,193 53,686 53,633 53,632} 53,528 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 


275,925 |1,349,981 |1,364,132 |1,345,242 |1,321,764)1,313,123 
33,750 | 585,261 | 440,990 | 445,791 ' 499,720! 533,577 


BANK OF SWEDEN—In kronor (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 26, July 31, ; Aug. 7, ) Aug. 15, ) Aug. 23, 
Assets 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold reserve..........:ss0e0e2 woveesens 250,956 | 276,563 | 277,069 | 277,338 | 277,694 


Government securities—Swedish 255,271 151,062 | 151,062 | 176,062 | 176,062 
i eee 39,104 42,097 599 9 


108,184 94,634 94,558 94,518 94,465 
13,461 9,728 9,204 9,372 9,330 
3,376 | 351,368 | 351,560 | 351,560 | 351,560 
290,007 66,558 69,529 68,952 72,638 
36,114 27,488 27,365 27,481 27 ‘475 


499,921 580,219 | 568,162 
165,601 149,904 | 157,914 
290, 427 | 308,268 | 340,280 355, 062 | 363,699 


BANK OF "ORWAY—iIn kroner (000’s omitted) 





Position, 
= Aug. 22,| Aug. 7, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 22, 


5 ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 
Coin and a ey om ssmortssse 28583 —— “a. a 118,389 
al an i i yj 71 J 7,545 
Funds provisionally placed in gold , 
not included in the gold reserve eee 32,576 16,379 16,379 16,379 
Norwegian and Foreign Govern- 

MENt SECUFILIES ........cecececeseee 8,816 38,629 30,874 30,874 30,929 
Discounts and loans .............«. 76,911 | 218,555 | 276,407 | 274,388 | 270,328 
N LiaBILITIES 
ee! in Circulation..........ceceees 113,484 | 298,249 | 320,158 | 317,149 | 315,574 

Posits at sight ...........ssceceee 7,188 70,582 62,193 Y 61,699 








BANK OF SPAIN—lIn pesetas (000’s omitted) 





Position, ; Aug. 26, ; Aug. 4, , Aug. 11, , Aug. 18, , Aug. 25 
Gog ASSETS May 30,1914] 1933 134 1934 1934 1934" 
St 21,775 |2,259,804 |2,264,220 |2,264,377 |2,264,442 |2,264,560 
pated ee saminen 728,600 | 645,607 | 681,656 | 679,062 | 679,937 | 683,956 
= & Discounts | 800,725 [2,580,242 2,568,449 |2,515,501 |2,479,829 |2,456,468 
yy 4% stock... | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344.474 | 344,474 | 344,474 344,474 

—> treasury 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 , 
TIES 

Notes i ia circulation | 901,550 14,742,419 [4,617,497 |4,612,498 |4,581,289 |4,542,381 


set eeeeeecoees 


477,500 959,620 836,852 





947,399 | 896,406 











BANK OF PORTUGAL—In escudos (000’s omitted) 


Aug. 9, | July 11, , July 1 July 25, , Aug.1,, Aug. 8 
1933 1338” | 7's894” | 71384 1934 1934 


717,779 | 895,143 | 876,956 | 878,266 | 878,996 | 898,751 

327,946 | 322,613 | 322,301 | 350,799 | 351,085 
- | 332,845 | 309,497 | 310,905 | 306,682 | 309,636 | 310,922 
soe 11,052,736 |1,050,761 |1,050,106 |1,050,106 |1,050,106 | 1,050,106 


- 11,855,000 aoe 049 |1,932,769 |1,907,554 |1,919,841 |1,903,364 
263,238 | 272,727 | 298,057 | 370,515 | 373,306 

330,992 | 443,568 | 437,308 | 438,896 | 407,234 | 434,134 
65,082 52,020 61,311 58,280 45,940 39,805 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK—In schillings (0UU’s omitted) 


Aug. 23, uly 31 Aug. 7 Aug. 15, Aug 
1933 J 1934 | 1934" 1934 im 
149,699 | 241,525 | 241,567 | 241,609 | 241,634 
7,998 | 40,413] 40,895] 935,321 39,934 
180,162 | 247,816 | 248,290 | 253,193 | 253,228 
658,944 | 624,444 | 624,444] 624,444 | 624,444 


43,200 54,960 54,960 54.960 54,960 
11,096 11,280 11,280 11,280 11,280 
988,504 932,929 
78,905 138,121 i 198,4 250, 


{ In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes. 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY—In Hungarian Pengé 





* In dollar and sterling only. 


(000’s omitted) 
ASSETS Aug. 23,) July 31; Aug. 7, | Aug. 15,) Aug. 23, 

Metal reserve— 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 

Gold coin and bullion................000«. 96,570 | 78,932 | 78,932 | 78,932 | 78,932 

Drafts and motes.........ccccsccsccsceseeees 9,851 | 12,575 | 14,108 | 13,551 | 14,409 

Silver coin and bullion................0+«. 10,788 | 10,626 | 15,258 | 11,095 | 11,993 
Inland bills, warrants and securities...... 438, 218 | 546,465 | 539,300 | 534,725 | 536,412 
Advances to Treasury...........secsccssesres 50,279 47,450 | 47,400 | 47,400 | 47,400 

LIABILITIES 

Share capital (gold crowns 30,000,000*)| 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 
Notes in circulation...............0ccsceessees 309,990 | 363,630 | 348,967 | 332,981 | 315,256 
Current accounts, deposits, etc. ......... 95,726 | 44,704 | 51,848 | 62,913 | 85,191 
Cash Certificates .......ccccccccoscscsecssseoes sen 117,722 | 117,722 | 117,722 | 117,722 
Other liabilities ..............ccccscsecescsees 201,271 | 174,121 | 176,183 | 177,497 | 177,105 


* Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange. 
NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA—In Cz. K. 


(000’s omitted) 
Aug. 23, | July 31,) Aug. 7, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 
Assets 1933 1934 1934 1934 ae 
UR cctcnnsdentihineimeiinnins 1,707,565 | 2,662,857°| 2,663,146°| 2,663,049*| 2,663,029° 
Balances abroad and foreign ; 
ciiadieaaieehenietiin 920,121 26,393 27,356 29,992 42,816 
Discounts and advances ... | 1,517,820 | 1,397,855 | 1,551,075 | 1,589,495 | 1,379,436 
State notes debt balance.... | 2,614,809 | 2,125,430 | 2,123,298 | 2,122,267 | 2,120,510 
IIE wesccneceesutocves 646,819 716,235 711,240 712,720 787,702 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulation... | 5,595,737 | 5,220,815 | 5,299,288 | 5,344,349 | 5,135,617 
Check account balances ... | 1,024,487 926,839 968,235 954,014 | 1,002,145 
Other liabilities ............0.. 337,571 329,106 356,582 367,150 403,721 
* Gold previously booked under “ Balances Abroad’ now shown under “ Gold” at 
new parity. 
SATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA—In dinar (000’s omitted) 
ASSETS Aug. 22, | Aug. 8, ; Aug.15, | Aug. 22, 
Cash reserve :— 1933 1934 1934 1934 
Gold at home and abroad ...........0.. 1,797,421 | 1,800,555 | 1,802,227 | 1,805,697 
Foreign exchange .........cccccccccescees 137 804 122,357 94,121 
Other foreign exchange.............-sssces0« 81,576 34,274 22,856 54,703 
Bills and advances against security ..... 2,242,364 | 1,820,527 | 1,827,283 | 1,831,548 
Government advances .......sccccceesesees 1,716,516 | 1 719, 449 | 1,719,573 | 1,719,724 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ............cccccosees +» | 4,247,155 | 4,177,169 | 4,151,799 | 4,105,705 
Sight deposits ...........0.0+. déneneesentueiee 951,009 | 1,178,319 | 1,260, 1,238,264 
III dcccccsccpnsecctocesevescoseceies 1,313,441 861,294 851,594 853,994 
NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA—In lei (000’s omitted) 
June 17,1 May 26, June 2, June 9, june 16, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold & gold exchange | 10,421,067 | 10,056,963 | 10,057,953 | 10,067,125 | 10,077,496 
Commercial bills ..... | 9,675,695 | 6,437,424 | 6,375,845 | 6,341,949 | 6,279,194 
Agricultural bills ..... | 3,083,271 | 5,128,922 | 5,147,143 | 5,094,733 | 5,139,341 
State debt, advances 
to State, etc. ....... 5,726,448 | 5,681,087 | 5,681,087 | 5,681,087 | 5,681,087 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation.. | 21,536,823 | 21,021,439 | 21,059,931 | 21,051,938 | 20,921,398 
Other sight liabilities. | 7,664,418 7,505,857 7,541,252 7,561,732 7,694,136 
Long term liabilities.. 3,685,699 3,816,779 3,842,082 3,852,733 3,922,348 


BANK OF POLAND—lIn zloty (000’s omitted) 


Aug. 20 , July 20, , July 31, ; Aug. 10, | Aug. 20, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 

I ii iicscenetnnsnetesnnagenes 472,957 491,161 491,703 492,046 492,332 
Foreign exchange and bal- 

°° SEL 76,483 41,376 40,109 41,658 42,941 

Bills discounted............... 617,617 581,858 613,777 621,579 615,015 

Loans against securities..... 109,682 55,570 64,555 67,783 68,353 

Reserve fund securities...... 90,961 91,662 91,662 91,657 91,637 

Advances to State ........... 90,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 

LiaBILITIES 

Share capital ............s0ss0« 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 

Reserve funds .........sc.000« 114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 

Notes in circulation ......... 979,575 879,403 907,611 913; 919 905,521 

Current accounts ............ 177,092 214,959 222,956 228,551 264,717 


BANK OF LATVIA—In lats (gold francs) (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 21,) July 23, July 30, , Aug. 6, ; Aug. 13,) Aug. 20 
1933 |” 1934 | 1934 1934 


ASSETS 1934 1934 
Gold bullion and coin ......... 47,193 | 44,246 | 44,246 | 44,250 | 44,248 | 44,250 
Silver COIN .........esecceeeeesees 16,794 | 16,641 | 16,717 | 16,723 | 16,804 | 16,765 
Balance abroad ...........0..0+ 2,377 4,516 4,602 4,647 4,465 4,543 
Treas. notes and small change | 21,608 | 18,721 | 18,729 | 18,492 | 18,915 | 18,432 
Short-term bills ............+00 66,639 | 63,175 | 63,075 | 63,083 | 62,783 | 62,572 
Loans against securities....... | 45,197 | 62,418 | 61,920 | 61,770 | 61,189 | 61,039 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........+ 31,889 | 31,337 | 31,521 | 31,337 | 30,961 | 31,285 
Capital paid up ........csereee 20,044 | 20,426 | 20,426 | 20,426 | 20,426 | 20.426 
RESETVE ......cccccrcscecereerecees 4,876 5,029 5,029 5,029 5,028 5,028 
Deposits ........sccsccccseesseeeee 18,628 | 18,602 | 18,595 | 18,631 | 18,650 | 18,652 
Current accounts .........-ss+0« 74,788 | 93,576 | 92,886 | 93,193 | 93,655 | 93,350 


Government accounts ........ 67, 524 | 54.648 54,520 | 53.897 | 52,931 | 52,784 
SSS SSS Sosa 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT—In £E. (000’s omitted) 





LONDON RATES 


Aug.23, |Aug. 24,|Aug. 25,|Aug.27, Aug. 28*|Aug.29, 
1934'| 1934 || 1934 || 1934'] 1934 | 1934 








Saamen|F/FIT|Fl?| Fl? 

pores En En) Et] Ep 

6 months’ do. ........--. > ? # # #-1 

Discount Treasury Bille— 

ae... G i a re 
1 1} 1 

Diarount hove at cll i i t i 








Comparison with previous week— 





Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short | -_—————: _—x————————————_"  P?.h eee 
Loans| 9 months | 4 months | 6 months 8 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
1934 
Aug. 2 ral re 6 < 2% 2x” oes 
» 9 hil ‘ 1 2 21-2 2 
HEY TBE |B] |B 
” 301 $11 2-28 # #-1 2-2 24 21-3 


LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 


1.—Spot Rates 
(Range of the day’s business) 








. 29, | Aug. 30, 
1934 





oat 1934 
New York, $ . 5-063-08}) 5-063-07 |5-05}-068|5-054-054/5 033-064, 5-013-04 
Mon! . 4-91-92} |4-914-924|4-914-923| 4-91-92 | 4-90-92 | 4-89}-91 
Paris, Fr. 75%-% | 758-# | 758-4 | 75H%-% | 75-# | 7495-758 
Brussels, Bel . 21 - 26-35 | 21-25-31 | 21-23-31 | 21-27-31 | 21-16-30 | 21-05-23 
Milan, Li.... | 92-46 | 58i-2 | 584-4 | 58x4-ye | 584-4 | 573-584| 579-58 
Zurich, Fr 25-221 | 15-29-36} 15-27-32 | 15-26-33 | 15-29-33 | 15-20-32 | 15-14-24 
Athens, Dr 520* 520* 517* 520* 520* 517* 
Hels’ fors, M . 226-227} | 226-2273 | 226-2274 | 226-2273 | 226-2273 | 226-2273 
Madrid, 25-224 | 36}- 36%-§ | 36}- 36. 
Lisbon, 1093-1104]1093-1103]1093-1103]1093—-11031093—1103|1093-1104 
Amst’d’m,Fl.| 12-107 | 7-36-39 | 7-36-38 | 7-36-40 | 7-37-40 | 7-33-39 | 7-30-35 
Berlin, 43 |12-75-80h|12-74-79h|12-73-90h|12-75-86h|12-60-S0h|12-55-67h 
Vienna, Sch. | 34-58} | 26-28 | 253-27} | 253-273 | 253-273 | 253-273 | 253-273 
Bu’'pest, Pen.| 27-82 17*b 17*b 17*b 17*b 17*b 17*b 
e, Ke. | §164% { 1203-8 | 120-1208 |1193-1203) 120-1204 |119}-1208|1189-119} 
Danzig, Gul. | 25-00 | 15-15} | 15-15} | 15-15} ] 15-154 | 15-154 | 14-158 
Warsaw, Zl. | 43-38 | 26}-§ 264-4} | 263-263] 263-& | 26-264 { 26-264 
Riga, Lat.... | 25-22} | 15-16 15-16 15-16 15-16 } 15-16 15-16 
Buchar’st,Lei . 490-510 | 488-508 | 485-505 | 488-508 | 485-505 505 
Const'’ple,Pst 615* 615* 615* 615* 615* 610* 
: ioatet i 4 = ~ a = a 213-223 | 213-223 | 213-223 
ovno, Lit.. ° 29 293-30} | 293-303 | 293-30 
Sofia, Lev... | 673-66 | 410-440 | 410-440 | 410-440 | 410-440 <0h-44 <0b-44b 
Tallinn,E.Kr.| 18-159 | 173-183 | 173-18} | 173-183 | 173-183 | 173-183 | 173-183 
Oslo, Kr. ... | 18-159 | 19-85-95] 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 
St’holm, Kr. | 18-159 | 19-35-45] 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45] 19-35-45 
Cop’h’gen, Kr} 18-159 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 
Alex’dria, Pst! 74 973-8 | 978-8 | 978-4 | 978-8 | 978-8 | 97 
Bombay,Rup.|t 1I8d-% | 1Sh-H% | 184-& | 18A-H | 184-K | 184- 
Calcutta,Rup.|t 18d. | 184-g | 18a-H% | 1I8h-h& | 18a-H | 184-% | 184- 
Madras, . 184-% | 184-4 | 184-4& leaf 1I84-% | 184-4 
Hong Kong,$\t 18}-} 1 184-19 | 18 18: 18 
Kobe, Yen... |24-58d. | 144- 4A-& | 144¢-% | 4b | 14e 4 
Shanghai, $. |t 16 163-{ 163-17 | 163-17 | 1632 163-17 
Singapore, $ }f 28d. 28%-t te-t | 28% 8344 wt | 284-4 
Batavia, F...] 12-11 | 7-33-37 | 7-32}-36| 7-334-37 | 7-344-37| 7-30-36 | 7-26-32 
Rio, Mil...... . 3k-te | 3i-te | Site | Si-te | 3h-te g 
B. Aires, $... |$47-62d. | 298-fc | 29}-3c | 29%-B0c | 29}-30c | 29§-Zce | 29§-Zc 
Valparaiso, ${| 40 (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 127he 
M’video, $... . | 183-193f] 183-193] 19-206f | 127he 127fe | 19-20f 
a, Sol. .. | 17-38 21-95a | 21-95 | 21-95 | 19-20f | 19-20f | 21-85 
Mexico, Pes. | 9-76 | 173-18} | 174-18} | 173-183 | 173-184 | 173-183 | 17}-18} 
; 23-233 | 23-23 23-233 | 23-23 


Manila, Pes. 2 | 23-233 i | 23-238 
Moscow,Rbis| 9- 5-780-797|5- 780-797|5 - 752-769)5-752-769'5- 764-781\5- 760-777 
Bngkok,Bahtlt21-82d. | 217-228 | 217-228 | 217-228 | 217-228 | 217-208 214-223 


Nn n,n nn nnn nnn nnn nnn SD 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Riode Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days), 
t_ Pence per unit of local currency. t Par, 8-239} since dollar deval 

on February 1, 1934. § Par, 191-625 since koruna > se | on tome 

1934. — (a) Nominal. (6) Official Rate. (*) Sellers. (c) Official rate is 364d. sellers. 

(4) Registered marks quoted at a discount of 36-41 per cent. (e) Latest “ export” rate. 


(f) Official rate is 383d. sellers. (g) Official rate is 43d. sell Registered 
quoted at a discount of 37-42 Senate a oe — 


September 1, 1934 


Il._—Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 


Aug. 24, | Aug. 25, | Aug. 27, | Aug. 28, Aug. 29, | Aug. 30 
1834" | 1834" | 1934.'| 1934 | 1934 | 1884 
Perf | Per£ Per £ Per £ Perf ' Per£, 





(a) Premium, i.e. ‘‘ under spot.” 


(8) Discount, i.e. “‘ over spot.” 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 








Changed From To Changed From To 
Albania ........ Nov. 16, 1933 Oct. 26, 1982 & e 
Amsterdam Sep. 18, 1933 3 ese May 22,1933 8 2 
Athens ......... Oct. 14, 1933 7, 7 Paris ......... May 31,1934 38 2 
Batavia......... July 1, 1934 4 Prague ........ Jan. 25,1933 4} 
papas essere July 16, 1984 7 6} | Pretoria ...... y 15,1933 4 
ei mwneeeee SD. * = . 4. Tallinn ........ Jan. 28,1932 6} 
eoocee Aug. 28, 

Bucharest..... Apr. 5, 1938 7 6 | Riga... Jan. 1, 1983 6 { 
Budapest ...... Oct. 17,1932 5 Rome ......0.. Dec. 11,1933 3} 8 
Calcutta........ Feb. 16,1983 4 Sofia ......00 - Jan. 3, 8 7 
Copenhagen... Dec. 1, 8 Si oo 1, 1 8 23 
Deas exeene May os = : yn Swiss 22,1 ¢ 

elsingfors ... Dec. 20, ecooe Jan. 
Kovn0o ....000 * _ 1, 1934 7 6 Tan cece: e July 2, 1933 ch, 3-65 
Lisbon.......... 6 5} | Vienna........ June 27, 1934 5 4t 
New York Fed- Warsaw ...... 26, 1933 6 5 

eral Reserve Feb. 1, 1934 2 1% | Irish ......... -. June 90,1932 33 8 





—— rate for member banks, 6% 3 discount rate for the 
"4 54% applied to banks and credit intttion. 
b to private persons and firms. 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


Aug. 30, Aug. 1, Aug. 8, Aug. 1 5 . 
“Toss 1954 Sn Weak “hea “Sau” 





























% % % 
Call money as dane ene ~ , : : ; : : ; 
Bank = oo Ra 
ys. ecco 
a ag ble, 90 days ... { } ; f f } 
YB. -occcccccccececce coe ove ooo ooo 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ 1} 2 3 g § 3 
Rates of Par | Aug. 30, |Aug. 15, | Aug. 22,| Aug. 29 
etary | aos [sas lon [Ad 
weer {) abl 4508) $8) $8) Ee 
4: . . ° 
nino ° — 4-5225| 5-08 |  6-0975| 5-0337 
Paris ...... cheques [Cents for 1 franc 6-63 | 5-55 | 6-66 | 6 6-6950 
Brussels.... ,, |Cents for 1 Belga | 23-54 | 19-85 | 23-72 | 23-84 | 23-80 
Switzerland _,, ts for 1 franc | 32-67 | 27-35 | 83-00 | 33-15 | 33-12 
pete ones - ts for 1 lira 8-91 7°45 8-675 | 8:72 | 8-71 
seccce —gp~=«Centts for 1 mark | 40-33 | 33-90 | 99-65 | 40°09 | 39°87 
Vienna...... ,, |Cts.forAustrn.shig.| 23-82 | 16-00 | 19-15 | 19-20 | 19°18 
Madrid ..... ts for 1 peseta | 82-67 | 11-85 | 13-81 | 13-88 | 13°86 
Amsterdam ,, [Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 57-20 | 68-50 | 68-82 | 68-71 
Copenhagen > 20:35 | 22-70 | 22-80 | 22°50 
Seeiael * >{Cents for 1 kroner | 45-874 | 22-85 | 25-54 | 25-63 | 25°31 
Stockholm.. ,, 23-45 | 26-19 | 26-30 | 25-98 
Athens...... 5» ts for 1 2-20 | 0-813 | 0-955 | 0-963 | 0-96¢ 
Montreal... ,, ts for Can. $1 |169-31 95% 1024 103 % 1024 
Yokohama _,, ts for 1 yen 84-40 | 26-87} | 30-1 90: = 
Shanghai... ,, ts for 1 dollar «. | 85-50 | 35-50 | 35° 
Calcutta... ,, ts for 1 rupee | 61-80 | 34-15 | 38-35 | 38-45 | 38-00 
Buenos Aires ,, {Cents for 1 peso ios we | 83°85 | 33-98 | 33°55 
Rio de Janeiro,, |Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 - 8-56 | 8-59 | 8-48 





SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
(Buyme Ratzs per £100 StzRriinc) 


| tr | signt | “—— | “eer = 


Rhodesia ..... 00 5 0 0017 ¢| 01 7 6 oi ¢| pon 7 ¢ 
Rbodesia -. | £100 o| 01 7 6 0117 6 fron 78 fi02 17. 6 


tent A ttl eee ee ee 


(Szuumnc Ratzs rzr £100 Srzriinc) 


Renee eee eee ee ee een eel 





| Sight | Telegraphic 
parererarnanerteemenracearemenessssceseeer sneer 
London on :— d. s. a 
TTI TTT 1s 0 | 96 15 0 
South Africa 100 2 6 100 2 6 





im 


jO<22ZsoOw, 


DP) 


QO Ds & tit lt on OS Oe OO 


| Sessaezorsn™ 


PL d lee VA 


September 1, 1934 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
rates of exchange :— 


Country 


eoccccccccecccccce 





® No rates available. ¢ Nominal. { Rates calculated on basis of New York cross rate. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
New ZEALAND 




















London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand on London*® 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New 

tralia | Zealand| tralia | Zealand} tralia | Zealand| tralia | Zealand 
Se | samy | aie, | om | in | te] | el | 

90 days} 12 126 z > 1p 1234 i 1 

60 days} 127 1 on = 1234 123 1 1 
90days| 127. 127% ee 1 122$ 125 124 





* All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on £100—LONDON 


INDIA : REMITTANCES TO THE HOME TREASURY 
During the From Apr. 1 
week ending to Aug. 25, 
Aug. . 1934 — 
Sterling purchased in India ............... 812,000 11,302,000 
Net transfer to Home Treasury :— 
(2) From Paper Currency Reserve in 
MOTEL oo.csnessenvecsecscssseees eae ooo 
(6) From Gold Standard Reserve in 
England against Gold transferred 
in India from Paper Currency 
Reserve to Gold Standard Re- 


SET VE = ancccccccccccccvcccccccccscecccece eee eee 


81 2,000 


— 2,250,000 





Total remittance to Home Treasury...... 9,052,000 
India Office, S.W.1, 


Aug. 28, 1934. 


BULLION 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for week efided August 30th, 1934. are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 





Gold Imported into Great Britain 


| Gold Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, v»2ek ended : 


and Northern Ireland, week ended 











August 30, 1934 August 30, 1934 
From | Bullion* Coint To | Bullion* | Coint 
£ £ £ £ 
Germany ............ 3,881 2,500 | Poland .«,,.......... a 5,000 
lace 15,393 | 41,866 | Netherlands ....... 33,300}... 
Switzerland ......... 27,655 sie Igium ............ 223,400 200 
Goorcesceccccescccece 17,347 France...........000. 674,089 62,435 
United States enue 201,196 san Switzerland ........ 336,029 sen 
Argentine Republic a 242,350 | Czechoslovakia ... 7,725 
British South Africa 72,815 sey Bombay via other 
British India ....... 721,326 NEE cacnncssense ns 1,000 
long Kong ......... 61,854 eee Other Countries .. 424 we 
Australia ............ 472,740 2,374 
New Zealand ....... 12,802 Sa 
_ from S.S 
le 139,315 14,777 
Other Countries 1, ial 
Teta ..ccccsocses 1,747,973 303,867 Total ......... 1,274,967 68,635 


= 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 





Silver Imported into Great Britain 


Silver Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 


and Northern Ireland, week ended 








August 30, 1934 August 30, 1934 
From | Bullion* | Coint To | Bullion* | Coint 
a < 
Soviet Union f f Norway...........+0. £ ase ‘ 
r (Russia) 26,000 oe France..........s000s 167 
Chine aheeeueeiennaie me 60 | French Possessions 
] ee eee 781,341 in India ......... 2,000 
ch ee 26,29. oo United States...... 1,458,910 we 
Attar +e in oe 5,200 | Mauritius............ a 26,120 
eae wisialbiiaes aie 6, Other countries ... 1,656 500 
New Zealand ...... 1,394 
Salved from s,s. 
BEF” ......00 485 i 

Other countries ... bia 100 

sii 54,174 793,040 PO sccwsuivn 1,464,591 26,620 


* At current market price. 
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GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 


£ 

85,138 | Aug. 24 ........cc0e sidaaibansctsbansci wii 
Nil » 25 Nil 
Nil . 27 Nil 
Nil ic Nil 
Nil . Nil 
Nil ” 








Total...cccccccccseoseee 85,138 Weteicccccccetcconceees 46206 ME 
Movement Aug. 24, 1934, to Aug. 30, 1934 (inclusive) .........ccse«e en £85,138 in 
Movement during year 1933 .............cccccscecsoccccsccccevecsocsccscccosecesee £71,094,909 in 
Movement during 1934 (January 1 to Aug. 30, inclusive) £1,031,827 in 
Movement April 29, 1925, to Aug. 30, 1934 (inclusive) ........ £23,401,974 in 
Movement ber 21, 1931 standard to Aug. 30, 
1934 (inclusive) ..........c-seu+e: ee cacaiaaaatos £55,767,847 in 


GOLD 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on August 29, 1934, 
as follows :— 


The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£191,676,960 on the 22nd inst. showing no change as compared with 
the previous Wednesday. 

About {1,900,000 gold has been dealt with in the open market 
this week. A brisk Continental demand still keeps the price above 
the parity of the gold exchanges. 


Quotations during the week :— 


Equivalent value 

Per fine ounce of £ sterling 

PGBRBE BS ss ines cet cisisletee 138s. 73d. 12s. 3-08d. 
= Ml saresrecernesetarenestvaess 139s. 3d. 12s. 2-42d. 

ve Se anicenienbwadiennbnesunition 139s. 5d. 12s. 2-25d. 

” iP ssvvendeconcntivilepbenatinnge 139s. 4d. 12s. 2-33d. 

" Ti ienescsnchnnewannsnnntenen 139s. 14d. 12s. 2-55d. 
“ BP aiercensereseescenuenmanss 139s. 44d. 12s. 2-29d. 
DTD icrnsinseneemccecansamnigen 139s. 2-25d. 12s. 2-49d. 


During the week the Bank of England has purchased £85,138 in 
bar gold. 


No shipments of gold were made from Bombay last week. 


SILVER 


The market has shown no change of feature during the past week, 
and there has been little or no fluctuation in prices. 

Considerable purchases have, on some days, been made on 
American account for prompt shipment, but demand from this 
quarter has again been adequately met by sales from China. 

With good supplies of cash silver available the premium recently 
established for this delivery has run off and prices for cash and for- 
ward deliveries have been quoted level throughout the week. The 
figures of Shanghai stocks shown elsewhere in this letter again show 
a heavy decrease as the result of shipments to this country. The 
Indian Bazaars and speculators have worked spasmodically and 
have both bought and sold. 

At the present level the tone of the market is firm. 


Quotations during the week :— 


In Lonpon. In NEw York. 


Bar silver per oz. std. Cents per 
Cash Two Months’ Ounce 

delivery delivery +999 fine 
August 23 ....... 214d. 214d. August 22 ........ 50 
o ee 214d. 214d. oa pa 50 
" a 214d. 214d. in TE hecetone 50 
‘ aD sadsers 214d. 214d. ws . 50 
a as 214d. 214d. a EF potecnes 50 
” SP scavees 214d. 214d. ws TE besncss 50 

Average .......... 21-552d. 21-552d. 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
period from the 23rd inst. to the 29th inst. was $5-094 and the lowest 
$5-044. 

INDIAN CURRENCY RETURNS (in lacs of rupees) 
Aug. 22 Aug.15 Aug. 7 


Notes in circulation...................2008 18,437 18,394 18,367 
Silver coin and bullion in India ...... 9,897 9,893 9,895 
Gold coin and bullion in India ........ 4,155 4,155 4,155 
Securities (Indian Government) ...... 3,127 3,114 3,085 
Securities (British Government)....... 1,258 1,232 1,232 


The stocks in Shanghai on the 25th inst. consisted of about 
80,600,000 ounces in sycee, 348,000,000 dollars and 29,700,000 
ounces in bar silver, as compared with about 100,400,000 ounces in 
— 368,000,000 dollars and 31,200,000 ounces in bar silver on the 

inst. : 


GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 





Gold Silver— ‘ 
per Per Ounce Date Silver 
Ounce | Cash | Forward —_ 
1934 s. d. d. d. d. 
Aug. 24 ... 139 3 21% 21% Sep. 6, 1928 26% 
os ae teed 139 5 213 214 » 9, 1929 24} 
<a, oan 139 4 21% 21% » 4, 1930 16% 
a 139 14] 21% 21% » 9, 1931 123 
ve 139 43 | 21% 213 » 1, 1932 18% 
es 140 3 21% 214 Aug. 31, 1933 18 
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WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
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COMPARISONS WITR CORRESPONDING Pegriops, 1933 and 1934 
(000’s omitted) 
Great 
Western L.M.S. L.N.E.R. | Southern 
First half - ae 1934, compared é ‘ ‘ . 
“po first half-year 1933 : 
Gross increase or decrease... + 399 + 1,422 + 1,479 + 232 

Net increase or decrease* ...... + 370 + 1,000 + 688 + 90 

Second half-year 1934, compared 
with second half-year, 1933 : 

8 weeks to August 26, 1934 ... + 51 + 335 + 287 + 61 
Weekly average second half 1934 + + 41 + + 7 
i week 1934 compared with ¥ $ 7 . 

puenaneebeneonaaneemnANENEStD + 18 + 35 + 16 + Il 


® Including receipts from ancillary businesses. 


LONDON TRANSPORT 
*Takings Sogunt with 1933 
Week ending August 25, 1934...... eovcccccecccecccscocccosces £519,200 12,100 
Aggregate 8 weeks ending August 25, 1934 pescococee eoooe £4,190,700 : 42,500 
© For an explanation of the manner in which the figures are made up see the 
Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610. 
Note.—The receipts this year include receipts of bus and coach undertakings not 
absorbed by London Transport in the period of last year. In order to 


make a comparison with the previous the figures for that have been adjus 
on the basis of the best information available. — — 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 





> » Ss. 
Assam Bengal...... | 17 |July 28] 1,330] 3,22,700|+ 46,978] 61,25,520| +.11,52,140 
Barsi Lt. Ry. saat 18 lAug. 4] ‘202 26,400]... 7,88,800|+ ' 1,500 
Bengal & N.Western| 18 42,112] 5,16,294|— 85,565] 1,25,04,740]+ 3,92,120 
Bengal-Nagpur .... | 17 |July 28] 3,269] — 13,21,000] + 2,65,069] 2'63,54.010] + 30,37,500 
Bombay, Bar.&C.I. | 20 |Aug. 18] 3,072] —15,38,000]4 70,000] 4,08,80,000] + 16,52,000 
Madras & S. Mahr. | 18 4| 3,230] — 13,64,000] + 1,41,283| 2,81,20,213|— 21,561 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon | 18 4| ‘572 91,030|— '10,564] '24,00,592|+ 54.916 
South Indian ....... 17 'July 281 2,526] — 10,11,779]+ 54,380] 1,87,94,989'+ 7,76,626 
CANADIAN 


$ $ 
Canadian National. | 2s 33 auc. 2i|2a74s| 2,929,899}+ 6,251|102,135,588) + 12839292 
Canadian Pacific ... 1117018 2sosee| 2s 74,909,000 + 7,626,000 


SOUTH AMERICAN 





re ta (Chil 1934 z r ? 
and Bolivia)...... | 34 |Aug. 26| 830 5 12080014 8290| 470,900] + 120.980 
'900|4+ 5,700] 1,095,100] 16,000 
BA and Pustc.,| 8| 25tzponl} paso] soto] o2%8lls158ms 
, ’ + , , + i i 
B.A, and Pacific... | 8 25} 2,806 : £70,082 = 134s 562,667|— "100,915 
B.A. Central... | 7 19 [aa | “at | “Gee 
£11533|4 “'34i] g0,030/+ 759 
tein |. 6 25| s,o8s| £ $2,188,000] + 342,000] 17,343,000|4 733,000 
selene ¢"eo000014. Senool easeonols. seo‘eon 
, + , 1 , + , 
ran ne a $2 838'800| 4. 767180 18,288/650 +3, 457'900 
335,800] + 767, + 
Central Argentine. | 8 25} 3,700) 4 $'£135,566| 4+ 137302] 11052'320|— 88,361 
Central Uruguayan | 8 25] 273 13,506] + 109,843|— 2477 
C. Urg. (East Ext.) | 8 25] 311 2:701|+ 416] 2246114  2'595 
C. Urg. (N. Ext... | 8 25] 185 1641|+ 235] 13:204/4+ 176 
C. Urg. (W. Ext)” | 8 25] 211 s cote 8 gees 501 282 
+ 1,000] 4,847,000] + 391,000 
Cordoba Central.... | 8 25) 1,218 ; *" £31,280 7 101850 278'870|— — 64.100 
000] + 20;600| 1,474/100|+ — 21'700 
G. Westnet Beast | 24| aslaeal*” 1433] Fai)‘ eeag7| asa 
es ‘000]— 1. 55,500|— 73,400 
aed | 3 25/1918) 22173]+ A249] | saisaal+ 20,907 
‘.. _|Ms. 232000|— 33,000] 10,024/000|4+ 520,000 
Nitrate wavwnine | Tt] 15| “401 10, 480] + 6.242] "165,858 + *Se'008 
araguay > 320|+ 1,060] 36,140|+ 3,760 
VAdOE-s.ee.0e | 8 25| 100|Col. 10/620|— 67680| s2407|-. 34°199 
San Paulo ........... | 33 19] 153} 28,546]+ 2,129] 1,003,077|4 19,766 
United of Havana ' 8 251 1,365 20,9664 75142] '143,210|4 42'194 


“© Converted at a' rate during week ended August 25—17-23 pesos 
“+ Months, ¢ Recelpts in Argentine Pesos. wa 


OTHER OVERSEAS 







1934 
19 jAug. 10] 622 
34 23 


, + 175 

Eeyptian Markets.. + 691 

Gr. thn. of Spain| 33 18) ios Ps. 55,788) - 1 + 317 

Mexican Railway... 8 21 $201,5001+- 32,400 ,610,500]-+ 263,000 
~ 10 days, 


TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 


+ 62] 95,575|+ “2674 
iit 963 
Rs.51,484|— 1,611 


t Months. 





MONTHLY TRAFFICS 








g De- Receipts for Month Receipts to Date 
Company g 1984" it la ae 

= ton} 1934 | + o- 1934 | +or— 
Canadian National | 7 |July 31]Gross/$13,993,275/+ 710,679|93,490,022] + 12,732,555 
Railways. Net |$ 688,444] — 132, 021 5,066,985 + 7,225,501 
Canadian Pacific | 7 |July 31}Gross/$10, 717,000 + 575,000 67, 928,000 + 7,062,000 
Railway. Net |$ 1,511 ‘000 + 143,000 9,565,000 + 3,335,000 
Zafra an Huelva on 7 |July 31/Gross}Ps. 276, 507} + 1,381 1,921, 540 + 88,273 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 












Rate % per Annum, except 
where marked % or Stated Dividend for 
in Cash Whole Years 
* Interim div. f Final div. 
Name of Company 
Interim | Date of teal er 
or Pay- | Comparison igi oe 
Final ment with 
Last Year 
BANKS % % 
Bank of Australasia .............0000. 3/6ps* Sept. 28 | Unchanged ‘ll eee 
Bank of Nova Scotia .............+++ 3% | Oct. 1] U 
Mercantile Bank of India (A, B & 
SD pvcencecreacaaacees diem 6%*] Sept. 19] Unchanged 
NTI «. cienesnanienenemsensinnte tld. ps | Sept. 25 
— 7. il Seshhpementenenie a ie —. = . 
al in Dredging .............+. t. 
PMOTHER COMPANIES 7 
Coes nee ae ———- $2-25 | Oct. 15 | Unchanged ° 
1 
BRUINS civcesccescscnecccescsosesee 3%*| Sept. 9 | Unchanged oe ooo 
Bamsiey Brewery oot Sept. 1 2% 123 | 10 
Bearpark Coal and Coke..... 24°%*| Sept.10 Nil - a 
British American Tobacco . $10d.ps® | Sept. 16 | Unchanged sn ove 
Coghlan Steel and Iron. a > a 23 Nil 
Coleman and Company. 4%*! Oct. 1] Unchanged oe ove 
Eastwoods, Limited .. 10%ot sae 5% 123 i 
Forster (M. C. a Clay ‘and Ward .. Sey. 15 oe 3 2 
Gamage (A. W.)  ....sssssssseersereee (t) 24%* Unchanged oon 
Gold and General Investment Trust S40 . Aug. 31 ao we 
BSE TIED cccccccccosccnecseccecscses 5%*| Sept. 5 | Unchanged oe 
Hulett (Sir J. L.) and Sons......... cs - at 6 24 
Hee Bink Seeds Cum. Pref. ... 3 %| Aug. = a i eee 
"s Bird Seeds .........-ceeeeee t. nchang eee 
ohnston, Mooney and O’Brien... 23%* Soe. 1 | Unchanged one 
wrence (Frederick) ............++. 10%*} Sept. 14 ove a 
Leyland and Birmingham Rubber 4%t| ... 6 3 
London and Thames Haven Oil 
IIIT sisoscnccnenesesonteresctodess $5%*] Sept. 29] Unchanged 
Maple and Company .............0+++ 24%*| Oct. 1] Unchanged ani ose 
Martinez, Gassiot and Company... | 3}%t} .... | Unchanged 73 74 
Murdoch (John G.) ..........scssseeee net ae ane 5 7 
Pinchin Johnson and Co............. 74%*| Sept. 17 6% oe 
Renold and Coventry Chain ....... t. 29 6 3 


Robinson (Peter) ..........scssesseees "1% *! Sept. 24 | Unchanged 


St. James’s Buildings ............... one 7 
Singleton and Cole ............sss000+ "6%" Sept. 27 5%t sade oe 
South Metropolitan Electric ....... 3%*| Sept. 15] Unchanged sae ase 
Staveley Coal and Iron.............+. T4%t| .. 24 $64 $5 
United Indigo and Chemical........ nie os 5 5 
Wardle and Davenport ............ $232%t 2% t4 $3} 





¢ Free of income tax. (t) Paid on increased capital. 
Dominton-Scottisn INvESTMENTS, Ltp.—The directors have declared a dividend oa 
the 5 per cent. cumulative redeemable preference stock (par value $50) of the a 
at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum for the quarter ending August 31, 1934, pa 
September 1, 1934, to shareholders of record at the close of business on August 1994. 


GILLETTE SaFETY Razor Company.—At a directors’ meeting of Gillette te Safety Mead 
Company of Boston, held on August 23, 1934, the regular preferred quarter! ividend 
of $1-25 was declared —_— on November 1, 1934, to shareholders October 1, 
1934; there was also declared a dividend on the common shares of 25 cents pa oa 
September 28, 1934, to shareholders of record September 4, 1934. 


NATIONAL Fixep INvEstMENT Trust.—The first eati-gearty taariee distribution 
“C” certificates will be paid at the rate of 3-5752d. net per sub-unit on September ! 


PENNSYLVANIA WATER AND PowER COMPANY. anita and General Securities 
Company, Ltd., the London fiduciary agents of Pennsylvania Water and Power Company 
have been advised by cable that a dividend of $1-25 on the preferred shares and 

on the common shares of the company has been declared for the quarter 1 
September 30, 1934, payable on October 1, 1934, to shareholders of record on September 


an at >. 


> were om we FO Oo 5 


= = 69 << —= "Ot, 0) rm eS CO 


at 7 = FCO OD 8" ©, 0d 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 
Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
Balan After | Amount — Period Last 
“~ Year — epee fate Dividend Carried to Year 
mpany Ending | Last = _ dinary Reserve, | Balance + 
Account | Deben- | Distri- ina om Deprecia- | Forward|} Net | Divi- 
ture | bution tion, &c Profit | dend 
Interest Amount| Amount | Rate | #02, &c. 
£ £ % £ £ £ % 
Iron, Coal and Steel . 
ees Newbould | June 30 |Dr. 116661 Dr114048)| Dr. 323 
Sungei Bahru Rubber ...... Mar. 31 | Dr. 5,780 Dr. 6,638||Dr. 5,780| se 
Shops and Stores 
Debenhams, Ltd. .........00. July 31 439,740} 439,740)| 270,000 50,000} 119,740}| 298,063] ... 
Wardle and Davenport...... June 30 25,321 22,786 3,300 13,800 4t 5,096} 25,911 13,855] 3$f 
Other Geanenins 
Eastwoods, Ltd.............00- Mar. 31 9,290 10,500 37,500 123 26,412} 10,773 46,359 7% 
Stone (J. & F.), Lighting and 
a: sssbiessmauedoaweresenen June 30* ae a 5,167 10 2,700 137 aa ae) 
United Indigo and Chemical | June 30 13,485 4,500 2,625 5 aes 15,185 7,540 5 








* For half-year. 


+ Free of Income Tax, 








COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


AN examination of price movements during the week ended 
Wednesday last reveals no definite trend in quotations 
for industrial raw materials. In view of the recession in 
activity in the United States, the stagnation of business 
in France and the check to the upward movement of the 
production curve in this country, the absence of a rise in 
prices is scarcely surprising. Among non-ferrous metals, 
copper, lead, spelter and tin all moved within narrow 
limits. The quotation for wolfram remained unchanged. 
The market in vegetable oils was dull. Quotations for 
hides tended downwards, but rubber and timber prices were 
maintained. 

Among textile fibres, raw cotton quotations remained 
firm on the expectation of a reduction in the official esti- 
mate of the United States crop, which will be published on 
September 8th. Wool prices have also risen a little at the 
auctions at Brisbane owing to vigorous competition between 
Japanese and British buyers. But as France and Germany 
have so far shown little interest in the market for raw 
wool, any reduction in Japanese buying may easily cause 
a renewed fall in prices. Quotations for flax and hemp are 
unchanged on the week, but jute was marked up on reports 
indicating poor quality of the new crop. 

As far as foodstuffs are concerned, wheat experienced 
a reaction from the high level to which quotations had been 
driven by a wave of speculative buying. On the other 
hand, maize rose further owing to the poor crop of this 
grain in Europe and North America and because of the 
general reduction in supplies of feeding stuffs. Most quali- 
ties of meat were dearer than a week ago, but butter was 
marked down in price. The market in raw sugar was 
slightly firmer. Common and low medium grades of tea 
tealised lower prices than a week ago, but best qualities 
found ready buyers at firm prices. 

The tendency of the prices of a number of sensitive 
primary products in the United States has been upwards. 
Moody’s index of the dollar prices of staple commodities 
Tose from 153.9 (December 31, 1931 = 100) on August 22nd 
to 156.2 on August 2oth. 


COAL 


j r .—There is rather more activity in house coal, as the 
higher winter prices will operateon Monday. Supplies are adequate, 
mM spite of the reduced output during the holidays. The holidays 
have accentuated the shortage of hards, nuts and smalls, and added 
to exporters’ difficulties. The scarcity of small coal is a source of 
inconvenience to coke makers, and also to other classes of users, and 
18 now hampering bunker arrangements at the ports. There is no 
appreciable change in the export section, business being on the quiet 
side, but the outlook is more promising. Best hards are well taken 
Up, and prices are firm at 16s. 9d. to 17s. 3d.f.o.b. Furnace coke is 
Somewhat firmer, and far from plentiful, at about 19s. f.o.b. De- 
mand for industrial coal continues strong. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The position of Northumberland steam 
din ries remains strong, with a sustained demand from the Scan- 

avian countries. When the colder weather comes along and 


requirements from the English coasting market are greater, these 
collieries may have some difficulty in meeting demand. 

Durham fuel of all classes is offered freely, bunkers and coking 
being in plentiful supply. Coke of all descriptions remains very 
steady, there being every indication that active conditions will rule 
in this section during the winter months. 

Current f.o.b. prices for export :—NORTHUMBERLAND.—D.C.B. 
screened, 13s. 9d. : smalls, 11s. 3d.; Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin, 
screened, 13s. 3d.: smalls, 11s.; Tyne Prime, large, 13s.: smalls, 
1ls.; Hartley Main, large, 13s. : smalls, lls). DurHAm.—Lambton, 
South Hetton, screened, steam, 15s. 2d.: smalls, lls. 6d.; Wear 
Special, unscreened gas, 15s.; Holmside, Ryhope, Boldon, un- 
screened gas, 14s. 8d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d.; coking unscreened 
or smalls, 13s. 2d.; Prime unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d. ; second-class 
unscreened bunkers, 13s. 3d.; Prime Foundry coke, 20s. ; Newcastle 
and District gas coke, 20s. 3d. 

GLASGOW.—Steady to firm conditions prevail in the Scottish 
coal market, and for the qualities recently in demand the collieries 
have fairly good orders on hand. First Fife steams, prime splint 
in Lanarkshire, and navigation coal in general, are well booked, and 
singles and pearls maintain strength among washed smalls. A rise 
of ls. 6d. per ton in domestic fuel is announced, to take effect on 
September Ist. 

Shipment prices f.o.b. district ports :—LANARKSHIRE.—Ell best, 
13s. 6d.; splint best, 15s.; splint second, 13s. 6d.-13s. 9d.; naviga- 
tion, screened, 14s. 6d.—14s. 9d.; navigation, unscreened, 12s. 9d.- 
13s. 3d.; Hartley, 15s.; steam, 12s. 6d.; trebles, 14s.; doubles, 
12s. 6d.; singles, 13s.; pearls, 11s. 6d.-12s.; dross, 10s. FIFE.— 
Best unscreened navigation, 12s. 9d.-13s.; unscreened navigation, 
12s. 6d.; first-class steam, 13s. 9d.; third-class steam, 12s.—12s. 6d. ; 
trebles, 14s.-15s. 6d.; doubles, 12s. 9d.—13s. ; singles, 12s. 6d.—13s. ; 
pearls, 11s.-11s.6d. LoTHIANs.—Prime steam, 12s.—13s. ; secondary 
steam, lls. 6d.—l1ls. 9d.; unscreened navigation, 12s. 6d.; trebles, 
14s.-14s. 6d.; doubles, 12s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 6d.—13s.; pearls, 11s.- 
lls. 6d. AYRSHIRE.—Best unscreened navigation, 13s. 9d.; jewel, 
14s. 6d. ; steam, 11s. 6d. ; trebles, 14s. ; doubles, 13s. ; singles, 12s. 9d. ; 
pearls, 11s. 6d.—12s.; dross, 10s. 

CARDIFF.—A slight expansion has taken place in export demand 
for Welsh steam coal, and as seasonal revival in inland trade should 
shortly make its appearance, busier conditions are expected during 
September. But the outlook is clouded by the uncertainty in regard 
to a new Wages Agreement. It may be recalled that the Coal Mines 
National Board, which recently reported on the dispute, suggested 
there should be increases both in the minimum and day wage rates. 
The owners have never recognised this Board, contending that the 
conciliation machinery existing in the district is adequate to deal 
with disputes. The miners, however, have given one month’s notice 
as from September Ist to terminate the present agreement and are 
putting forward the Board’s recommendations as the basis for dis- 


cussion of a new agreement. A meeting of the Conciliation Board 
takes place on September 18th. 








OFFER TO NEW READERS 

Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached: 

To Publisher, “« Economist Newspaper Ltd.,” 

8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

In order to test the value of your publication | should like — 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. if | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover thelr cost. 


Ne citiapaveds €4ddnend Khost aduddedemsadaadeee 
DEEN. diccéscisdiviintiiiierbinmaditcebiniieteda 
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In spite of the threat of a stoppage, the view is held that a settle- 
ment will be reached before the end of the month. Meantime, 
however, it is feared the uncertainty may prejudice forward trade. 
Prompt business for steam coals is fair, but apart from the low 
volatile grades all classes are plentiful. The anthracite trade main- 
tained its activity, the feature being heavy deliveries to Canada. 

Current approximate quotations: Best Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; 
seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d.; best drys, 18s. to 18s. 6d.; Black Veins, 
18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 18s.; Eastern 
Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 7$d.; best small steams (washed), 13s. 6d. 
to 14s.; seconds, 12s. 6d. to 13s.; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. to 14s. ; 
anthracite, best large, 36s. to 38s. 6d.; Red Vein, large, 22s. to 25s. ; 
machine-made cobbles, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d. ; French nuts, 37s. 6d. to 
48s. 6d.; stove nuts, 35s. to 45s.; rubbly culm, 10s. 6d. to I1s.; 
special foundry coke, 32s. 6d. to 40s.; patent fuel (Crown), 20s. to 
21s:; pitwood, ex ship, 22s. 74d. (French), 21s. 9d.—22s. (Portuguese). 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Work has been resumed at the foundries and 
steel works this week, and the demand for pig iron shows signs of 
improving. A large portion of the pig iron produced locally is for 
consumption in producers’ own steel works, whilst for foundry pig 
iron there is a better demand both locally and by Scottish consumers. 
Prices are maintained to home users on the basis of 67s. 6d. per ton 
delivered locally for Cleveland No. 3. East Coast hematite is being 
sold to home users on the basis of 68s. delivered Middlesbrough for 
No. 1 quality. 

In spite of the exchange difficulties, further parcels of iron have 
been sold for export, shipments having been made this week to 
Sweden and Denmark. Makers have free hands to quote for export 
business, but are not inclined to reduce prices to too low a level. 

Shipments of all classes of pig iron from the Tees between 
August Ist and August 28th amounted to 13,217 tons against 
7,385 tons to the same date in July. 

Blastfurnace coke is firm at 20s. per ton delivered at the furnaces 
here, whilst foreign ore remains based on best Bilbao rubio ore at 
17s. per ton c.i.f. Middlesbrough for prompt delivery, and there 
are more enquiries for forward delivery, for which sellers are asking 
higher prices. 

The steel departments have accumulated a fair number of orders 
during the holiday last week, and are fairly well employed, but more 
orders would be welcomed in the shipbuilding department. 

Heavy steel scrap remains at 50s. per ton delivered works here. 


SHEFFIELD.—The position in most departments of the steel trade 
is less favourable. A considerable number of operatives who were 
suspended at the August Bank Holiday are still unemployed. Firms 
report some shrinkage in the volume of orders, and plants are not 
working nearly so actively as before the stoppage. The unemploy- 
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ment position is not so good as a year . The trade as a whole, 
however, is confident of an ultimate revival, the lull being attributed 
to the fact that more time is being devoted by responsible works 
officials to holidays than was the case last year and the previous 


ear. 

” Several sections of the trade are maintaining full capacity, 
There is a better outlook for rolling stock for overseas markets, 
Requirements of the home railways have fallen off. Good business 
is being done in steel and tools with builders of commercial motors, 
This is the quiet season in the construction of touring motors, but 
sales at home and abroad keep at a high level. Business with ship- 
builders remains as stagnant as ever. Expansion is still the rule in 
special corrosion-resisting steels, and valuable orders are on hand 
for hollow forgings of large capacity. The tool factories are fully 
employed on files, engineers’ small tools and mechanics’ tools of all 
kinds, exports tending to expand. The cutlery and plate trades 
are moderately employed. Exports of Sheffield goods to India, 
Scandinavia and Holland are growing, but shipments to most other 
foreign countries are down. 


GLASGOW.— While there is no marked improvement in conditions 
in the West of Scotland iron and steel trades, the tendency is towards 
betterment. During the present week buyers are more numerous 
and more disposed to place orders for forward delivery. Nearly all 
the steelmaking plants are fully employed and have work on hand 
to keep them so for some weeks. Makers of semis, though not so 
well placed, are continuing operations at recent levels, and there is 
a steady demand. Sheet makers are still unable to find sufficient 
work to keep all mills running, but home demand continues to be 
highly satisfactory and export business shows signs of revival. 
Tube makers are also busy in most sections. Business is still scarce 
in the steel bar re-rolling industry and operations are continued on 
a very restricted scale. 


CARDIFF.—The Welsh tinplate market remained firm, with prices 
ruling at 18s. per basis box, but makers are not pressing sales 
pending the receipt of revised conditions for trading under the 
international agreement. Order books are satisfactory over the 
next three months, and indications point to production remaining 
at 70 per cent. of capacity. Galvanised sheets are a shade better 
at {11 5s. to £11 15s. per ton, while Welsh bars are steady at 
£5 7s. 6d. per ton. Shipments last week amounted to 66,503 boxes 
as against 89,931 boxes in the previous week and 100,375 boxes a 
year ago. 


OTHER METALS 


The metal markets showed no important change during the 
week. Tin prices remained weak, but a further appreciable decline 
in quotations appears unlikely. Despite the increasing substitution 
of tin which is reported from various parts of the world, the Inter- 
national Tin Committee has the market still in its hands, and the 
policy of the restrictionists suggests that they are not anxious to 
see prices fall to a lower level. The United States as well as the 
Continent did not buy much this week, but new purchases will 
have to be made before long. In consequence of the small purchases 
during August, prospects for the new tin statistics, which are not 
available at the time of writing, are not good, but September should 
bring some improvement, as the stocks of consumers are now almost 
absorbed. On October Ist the reduction in the quota by 10 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. of the standard tonnages will come into force. It 
seems therefore that towards the end of the year there may be 
a shortage of tin on the market, the more so as the bufter-pool will 
become active during the next months. 

The copper market was very quiet and prices moved within 
narrow limits. They are now a little over their lowest level, but 
as the price-depressing factors are not yet removed, the outlook 
remains rather obscure. 

The market in lead and spelter did not change during the week, 
but there are some new features of long-term importance. According 
to the Metallgesellschaft (Frankfurt) the spelter output of the 
United States during July amounted to 22,628 metric tons, compared 
with 22,809 tons in June and 28,115 tons in May. The monthly 
average of 1933 was 24,547 metric tons. The refined lead production 
of the United States, which declined already during the last few 
months, showed in July (according to American reports) again 
a reduction from 33,200 to 31,900 short tons. Lead and spelter 
ores are the chief silver-bearing ores. It was therefore generally 
thought, towards the beginning of this year, that the silver policy 
of the United States would increase appreciably the lead and spelter 
output (at least in the United States). Developments indicate, 
however, that these fears were not well founded. The recent silver 
nationalisation order of the United States brings no new advantage 
to the silver mines. It is therefore not very probable that the silver 
policy will increase the lead and spelter production in future more 
than in the past. Of less favourable influence on the lead and 
spelter market are the German endeavours to increase her spelter 
and lead production. The increased subsidies have already led to 
an increase of the German spelter output during the first seven 
months of the present year. Production in this period amounted 
to 36,900 metric tons compared with only 27,900 metric tons during 
the corresponding period a year ago. During the next few weeks 
the new German zinc refinery of Giesche in Magdeburg will start 
production. The first ores are already on the way from Upper Silesia 
to the refinery. Moreover, from September Ist, Germany will pay 
a bonus (the height of the bonus is not yet fixed) to her producer 
for the increase if the home spelter and lead output. It is not yet 
possible to give a final judgment about the probable results of this 
new stimulus, as the result will depend on the height of the bonus. 
Theoretically, however, there must be an increase, despite the fact 
that the German spelter and lead capacity which is not used now 
is rather limited. From the point of view of the International 
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(Germany is a member of the International Zinc Cartel), this policy 
may lead to difficulties. 


TIN.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 225 tons on 
Monday, against 100 tons last week; 185 tons on Tuesday, against 
175 tons last week; 255 tons on Wednesday, against 225 ‘ons last 
week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 51-45 cents 
per lb., against 52-00 cents a week ago and 51-70 cents a month 
ago. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for standard 
cash was £226 15s. to £227, compared with £226 5s. to £226 10s. 
last week. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week 
were 3,741 tons, a decrease of 61 tons on the week. 


COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 525 tons on 
Monday, against 1,400 tons last week; 650 tons on Tuesday, against 
1,450 tons last week; 475 tons on Wednesday, against 1,300 tons 
last week. Domestic spot was quoted at 6-874 cents per Ib. in 
New York on Wednesday, against 6-87} cents a week ago and 
7-023 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for 
standard cash in London was £28 Is. 3d. to £28 2s. 6d., compared 
with £27 18s. 9d. to £28 a week ago. Stocks of refined copper in 
British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 32,683 tons, 
show an increase of 73 tons, and stocks of rough copper, at 7,042 tons, 
a decrease of 100 tons. 


LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 250 tons on 
Monday, against 350 tons last week; 450 tons on Tuesday, against 
500 tons last week; 1,100 tons on Wednesday, against 600 tons last 
week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 3-70 cents 
per lb., against 3-75 cents a week ago and 3-75 cents a month 
ago. The official closing quotation in London on Wednesday for 
soft foreign was £10 13s. 9d. for shipment during the current month, 
compared with £10 15s. a week ago. 


SPELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 200 tons on 
Monday, against 400 tons last week; 300 tons on Tuesday, against 
200 tons last week; 50 tons on Wednesday, against 150 tons last 
week. Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 4-25 cents 
per lb., against 4-25 cents the week before, and 4-30 cents a month 
earlier. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for 
“good ordinary brands ” was £13 13s. 9d., for shipment during the 
current month, against £13 15s. last week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium was again quoted at £100 per ton. Nickel, 
at £200 to £205 per ton, remains unchanged. Quicksilver was 
quoted at £11 5s. to £11 10s. per flask of 76 Ibs., as against £11 7s. 6d. 
to {11 12s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs. last week. Foreign antimony 
was again quoted at £36 to £36 10s. per ton. Chinese wolfram, at 
40s. to 41s. per unit, c.if., remains unchanged. Platinum, at 
{7 15s. per ounce, shows no change on the week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—There has been very little change in 
taw cotton prices during the past week. Demand from spinners 
has continued limited and the small sales have to some extent been 
accounted for by the Oldham holidays. Rather varied advices 
have been received with regard to the progress of the new crop 
in the United States. In certain districts the situation seems to 
have improved slightly, but the weather on the whole has not been 
favourable to the plants. It is anticipated that the United States 
Government estimate of the yield due on September 8th will be 
rather smaller than a month ago. 

Although inquiry in piece-goods has been of fair extent, actual 
business has not broadened. According to mail advices from India, 
selling prices in the bazaars are below Manchester rates and replace- 
ment buying is therefore very difficult. Very little has been done 
for Calcutta, but some useful lines have been mentioned in light 
whites for Karachi and dyed goods for Amritzar. Operations for 
China have been confined to trifling lots of fancies. A miscellaneous 
business has been reported in bleachers for Egypt, finishing styles 
for South America and dress materials for South Africa. The 
Australian tariff question continues to excite considerable interest. 
Buying for the home trade has been restricted. Employers in 

cashire with narrow looms are badly in need of fresh orders. 

In the yarn market the event of importance has been the agree- 
ment amongst spinners of coarse American counts. Rather more 
demand has been experienced in coarse wefts. Medium numbers 
in Egyptian yarns have been sold in moderate lots for home con- 
sumption. The outlook for a settlement of the German debts 
question is by no means bright, but it is hoped that the Lancashire 
maanticn to Germany at the end of this week will achieve some 
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CoTToN YARNS PRICE AGREEMENT.—There was some surprise 
in Lancashire cotton trade circles at the end of last week when it 
was announced that spinners of coarse American yarns had signed 
an agreement which places the previous arrangement on a legal 
basis and provides for severe penalties if the minimum prices 
decided upon by the committee are broken. The owners of 31 
mills, controlling about 3,000,000 spindles, are included and the 
agreement will remain in operation for 18 months. It covers 
all yarn productions of counts of 26’s and below. The meeting 
also decided to increase the basic price of 24d. to 2}d. per Ib. above 
current month cotton futures. The agreement consists of a pre- 
amble and three schedules. It provides that any resolution shall 
be binding on all the members if supported by two-thirds of 
the members present and voting. An independent accountant 
is to be appointed by the general committee and all members 
undertake to provide full facilities and assistance in order that he 
may investigate sales made by the members. Investigations will be 
made regularly and not only after complaints. Complaints of 
breaches are to be made direct to the accountant and after in- 
vestigation he will report to the general committee, whether the 
complaint is justified or not. Ifa breach has been committed, the 
executive committee will assess the amount of damage which the 
other members have suffered from the breach, and the secretary 
will be instructed to proceed by legal methods for the recovery of 
the damages assessed. This may be considered a revolutionary 
development in the spinning trade of Lancashire. The Royton 
spinners who are affected have a reputation for the traditional 
individualism of Lancashire, and it is certainly a striking change 
in attitude on trade affairs for these spinning employers to arrive 
at the conclusion that united action is preferable to internal 
competition. 


WOOL.—Bradford.—Wool users continue to show keen interest 
in the course of values at the Brisbane sales in Australia, which 
opened last week. Reports from that centre indicate that raw 
wool is in good demand at slightly hardening prices. Bradford and 
Japanese buyers are still giving most support. During the first 
week Japan took 60 per cent. of the offerings, and Bradford also 
bought considerable quantities; very little support was forth- 
coming from France, and there was practically no German buying. 
How long the present strength of buying from England and Japan 
is likely to continue is difficult to say, but it is significant that 
prices in the “‘ futures ” markets fell when it was learnt that there 
was very little Continental buying in Australia. 


It is evident, however, that the trend of prices will depend largely 
on developments on the Continent. In this connection it may be 
noted that the uncertainty over future German policy is as acute 
as ever. Reports from that country say that certain firms are 
experiencing difficulty over the question of raw wool supplies, and 
it is therefore hoped that the time is not far distant to the re- 
opening of German activity in world markets. Figures relating to 
stocks and imports of raw wool in Germany, however, du not 
support these reports of shortage. Stocks are down, it is true, 
but wool imports have increased on last year, despite the five 
months’ ban. This, in conjunction with the recent threats of 
Dr. Schacht, seem to suggest that the reopening of German wool 
buying on anything approaching normal proportions may be 
delayed longer than many people hope. Certain it is that if there 
were to be a modification in restrictions on German imports the 
wool trade in this and other wool-consuming countries would be 
placed on a much sounder basis. 


Meanwhile, trade in Bradford is closely following the Australian 
sales. No secret is made of the fact that the establishment of a 
price basis of 28d. to 29d. for good warp tops bought out of Brisbane 
came as an agreeable surprise to most firms in the industry. Prices 
as a whole in this market have been revised to higher levels, and 
although no great weight of business has been brought out, it is 
believed that if the present level of prices in Australia is maintained 
during the next few weeks, a great deal of the business at present 
being withheld on account of lack of confidence will be booked. 
Spinners report a little more demand for yarns, and by-products 
have improved in sympathy with the tops market. 
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GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—The past week witnessed a reaction to the speculative 
rise in wheat prices, partly because increasing supplies of new 
wheat are now becoming available. As regards Canada, the 
harvesting of the crop is now almost completed in Manitoba and a 
substantial proportion of the grain crops of the southern and central 
districts of Saskatchewan has been cut. Some damage has, how- 
ever, been suffered by drought in all the three provinces. France’s 
crop appears to be nearly sufficient for home requirements, but some 
of the other European importing countries will have to purchase 
larger quantities of foreign wheat. According to the Corn Trade 
News, the world’s visible supply of wheat on August Ist was 
477,190,000 bushels, as compared with 459,660,000 bushels a year 


0. 

According to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during the 
past week were 1,532,000 quarters, against 1,333,000 quarters in 
the preceding week. On Wednesday, “ September” futures were 
quoted in Chicago at 102} cents per bushel, against 104} cents the 
week before and 103} cents a month ago. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday: No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 34s. 
per 496 lbs., against 35s. a week ago; No. 2 Northern Manitoba, 

ancouver, ex ship, 33s. 6d., against 33s. 6d.; No. 3 Northern 
Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, was not quoted. Australian, 
ex ship, 30s. to 3ls., against 30s. 3d. to 31s. 3d. a week ago. 


FLOUR.—North American shipments were 144,000 sacks in the 
= week, as peepee with 109,000 sacks in the previous week. 

ednesday’s London quotations were: Straight run, delivered, 
country, 27s. 6d. per 280 Ibs., against 27s. 6d. last week; delivered 
London, 26s. 6d., as compared with 26s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba 
patents, ex store, 25s. 3d. to 27s. 3d., against 25s. 9d. to 27s. 9d.; 
Australian, ex store, 20s. to 21s., against 20s. to 21s. 


BARLEY.—“ October” futures were 58 cents per bushel in 
Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 60% cents last week and 50} cents 
a month ago. Quotations in London on Wednesday were : “ English 
malting ’’ (new), f.o.r., per 448 Ibs., 35s. to 55s., against 35s. to 
50s. a week before. 

OATS.—On Wednesday, ‘“ September’ futures were quoted at 
51§ cents per bushel in Chicago, against 50} cents a week ago, and 
463 cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ River 
Plate,” landed, 22s. per 320 Ibs., against 22s. a week ago; ‘‘ Chilean 
White,”’ landed, 23s., against 23s. a week earlier. 


MAIZE.—The market in maize was active and quotations rose 
further owing to smaller crops of this grain and other feeding stuffs 
in Europe and North America. ‘‘ September ”’ futures were quoted 
on Wednesday at 79 cents per bushel in Chicago, against 76$ cents 
a week ago and 71} cents on the corresponding day last month. 
Quotations in London, Wednesday: “ Plate,” landed, 26s. per 
480 Ibs., compared with 26s. last week; ‘“ Plate,”’ ex ship, 25s., as 
against 25s. “ Plate,” ‘‘ September,” 25s. 6d., as against 25s. 3d. 
Yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted {7 to {7 2s. 6d. per ton, 
against £6 17s. 6d. to {7 per ton a week ago. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 


the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1930-31 to 1933-34 :— 


| 1930-1931 | 1931-1932 | 1982-1938 | 1983-1934 


Estimated sales of home - grown 
whea: 











t— Cwts. Cwts. 
1 week to August 28 ........000+ 176,562 340,650 40,854 21,500 
52 weeks to August 28 .......0. | 5,129,775 | 4,178,569 | 3,878,606 | 4,974,713 
Average price of English wheat per s. d. 
CWE. ccccccccccccccccccscccsccsccccccccce 6 3 


The following 1s a statement showing the quantities sold and 
the average price of British corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933 :— 


Quanritizs So_p Averacr Price rer Cwr. 


Week ended ea aD 
Wheat | Barley | Oats weet | Barley | Oats 
~——————*dSswts.)SCwts. )Cwts Po dp ed} 


Cwts. s. d. 6. d. s. d. 
Aug. 21, 1934 ....cccce 71,825 21,556 23,715 § 1 410 6 6 7 
Aug. 28, 1934 ....ccc | 176,562 29,743 30,706 § 3110 5 6 4 
Aug. 23, 1830 ...ccccce 76,956 9,001 17,126 8 5 6 9 6 3 
Aug. 22, 1931 ....cccce 24,780 935 7,250 6 4 8 5 6 2 
Aug. 27, 1932 ...0.0-. ooo 40, 9,003 16,148 6 2 7 5 6 ll 
Aug. 26. 1933 ......... 340,650 63,649 46,420 § 0 11 0 § 5 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 


quotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1932 and 
1933 :— 


Nearest Future | oy | oy 
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The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 98,257,000 bushels, 
shows a decrease of 1,244,000 bushels. Supplies a year ago stood 


at 100,902,000 bushels. 
OTHER FOODS 
SUGAR.—Following the recent decline in quotations, the market 
in raw sugar was firmer in the past week. The spot price of raw 
sugar in New York on Wednesday was 3-28 cents per Ib., as com- 
pared with 3-24 cents per lb. last week and 3-23 cents per Ib. a 


month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London included 
“ August delivery ” at 5s. 23d., against 5s. 44d. last week. The 


movements of raw sugar in London and Liverpool last week were 
as follows :— 



































Imports Deliveries Stocks 

1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 
London ......... 437 4,139 2,264 2,370 31,079 176,514 
Liverpool ...... 9,063 8,261 15,473 13,396 148,376 126,945 
Total tons...... 9,500 12,400 17,737 15,766 179,455 303,459 
Last week ...... 12,867 3,750 16,663 14,395 187,692 306,825 


COFFEE.—The New York coffee market has been dull, and prices 
tended to decline. In New York on Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) 
was quoted at 9} cents per lb., as compared with 9} cents per Ib, 
last week, and 9} cents per lb. a month ago. No auctions were 
held in London on Tuesday, and the spot market remained quiet 
during the past week. Last week’s movements of coffee in London 
were as ies Brazilian, landed, nil; ae. for home con- 
sumption, ; exported, 12 bags; stocks, 28,331 bags, against 
28,130 bags a year ago. Central American, landed, 2,254 packages; 
delivered, for home consumption, 1,220 packages; exported, 590 
packages; stocks, 102,638 kages, against 92,948 packages last 
year. Other — ; a 378 packages a delivered, for home 
consumption, 2, pac ; exported, es; stocks, 
95,587 packages, against 83,011 last year. ane 

oe ned -— a in a York on Wednesday 

was cents per lb., against cents per lb. on the corresponding 
day last week and 54, cents per lb. a month ago. The London 
quotation for Accra, ‘‘ August-September,” was 19s. 9d. 
50 kilos, c.i.f. Continent, as against 20s. 3d. per 50 kilos. last week. 
Last week’s movements of cocoa in London were as follows: 
Landed, 3,134 bags; delivered, for home consumption, 3,465 bags; 
exported, 2,165 bags; stocks, 243,502 bags, against 163,827 bags 
a year ago. 

TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction com- 
prised 49,513 packages of Indian and 27,751 packages of Ceylon tea. 
Quotations for common and low medium grades declined further 
during the past week, but prices for best qualities remained firm, 
The following table shows the average prices (compiled by the 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden 
Account during the past weeks :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 











Week ending rerle| Ceylon | Java | Sumatra] Ny@s2- | Total 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Aug. 24, 1933 ...... 14-96 | 10-90 | 15-41 9-27 8-08 9-61 | 14-24 
ay 19, 1934 ...... 12-80 | 12-31 | 12-76 | 10-67 | 10-41 | 11-84 | 12-38 
uly 26, 45 sevens 12-71 | 12-20 | 12-82 | 10-75 | 10-29 | 12-06 | 12-31 
Aug. 1, 45 eoveee 13-29 | 12-49 | 12-99 (a) (a) 12-00 | 12-94 
Aug. 16, 4, -s000- 13-59 | 12-23 | 12-90 | 10-28 9-89 | 11-58 | 12-78 
Aug. 23, ,, sree 13-16 | 11-85 ! 12-63 9-98 9-56 | 11-47 | 12-38 
(a) No sales. 


RICE.—The “ spot” price was 8s. 6d. per cwt. on Wednesday 
as compared with 8s. 6d. per cwt. a week ago, while the forward 
quotation, at 8s. 6d. per cwt., shows a rise of 1}d. on the week, 
Movements in London during the past week were as follows: 
landed, 307 tons; delivered, 99 tons; stocks, 2,269 tons, against 
5,939 tons a year ago. 


POTATOES.—<As supplies were somewhat excessive in relation to 
demand, prices tended to decline. At the London Borough Market 
on Tuesday new crop “‘ King Edward ” sold at 6s. to 7s. per cwt., 
as compared with 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per cwt. last week. 


SPICES.—'‘ Black Singapore” was quoted at 5}d. per Ib. on 
Wednesday, against 5}d. per lb. a week ago. Movements of peppet 
in London during the past week were as follows: Black, landed, 
nil; delivered, 8 tons; stocks, 194 tons, against 327 tons a year 
ago. White, landed, 91 tons; delivered 42 tons; stocks, 6,444 tons, 
against 893 tons a year ago, 


MEAT.—Wednesday’s quotation for Argentine beef, chilled hind 
quarters, was 4s. 4d. to 4s. 10d. per 8 Ibs., as compared with 4s. 2d. 
to 4s. 6d. last week. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. to 4s. 
per 8 Ibs., against 3s. 6d. to 4s. a week ago. According to the 
Smithfield official market report, supplies during last week amounted 
to 7,762 tons, against 8,069 tons in the corresponding week last 
year. Imported beef, principally Argentine, formed 86-5 per cent. 
of the beef supplies, against 85-4 per cent. a year ago. Imported 
mutton, mainly from New Zealand, formed 80-9 per cent. of the 


total supply of mutton and lamb, against 71 per cent. in the same 
week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OIL AND OILSEEDS.—Trade is not very active and 
prices generally have an easier tendency or are maintained with 
difficulty. Linseed is in poor demand owing to crushers small 
needs, and Plate has again declined. Indian remains steady at 
a somewhat lower level of values. Crushers faced with difficulty 
in disposing of the oil product at a remunerative price are A 
concerned to buy seed to cover their trade in oilcake. rw be 
Hull dropped to £10 15s. per ton for old crop, shipment to Octo “4 
and new to £10 7s. 6d. November-January, Calcutta to Leneene 
offered at £12 10s. or less. Shipments are comparatively heavy 
the quantity afloat for Europe has increased to 112,100 tons ( 
cluding 19,800 tons from India), or 7,300 tons more than 000 
week; while that for North America is 28,500 tons, against = of 
tons a year ago. Argentina has still 358,000 tons (estima’ <= 
the old crop available for export, or 20,000 tons more than 
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in the remainder of last season, and 133,000 tons 
m India, or 60,000 tons less. Cottonseed is in rather 


better demand and new crop Egyptian, September-—October, has 


peen sold at £5 6s. 3d. 


Linseed oil is in fair demand from consumers and is easier in 
sympathy with seed. Raw oil ex Hull mill for delivery to the end 
of the year is quoted around £20 10s. per ton naked. Cotton oil 
is slow and unchanged. Egyptian crude ex Hull is offered at {14 


firm 


and refined at {16 prompt. Oilcakes are in better demand and 
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RUBBER.—The volume of business was small and prices fluctuated 
within narrow limits during the past week. In New York, Wednes- 
day’s spot price for rubber, at 154 cents per lb., compared with 
15§ cents per lb. a week ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for 
standard ribbed smoked sheet in London was 7}d. per Ib., as against 
73d. on the corresponding day last week. In forward positions, 
business has been done at 7#d. to 73d. for October-December, 
1934, as against 7§d. to 7#}d. a week ago. Stocks in London and 
Liverpool at the end of last week, at 107,705 tons, show an increase 
of 308 tons as compared with the preceding week. 





WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 








LONDON Ai 29th POTATOES— odsad 
CEREALS MEAT Good English, new 
GRAIN, &c.— percwt. 6 0 7 0 
seman ee * * Pepper Ib. 
Ni 2, . ’ = 
Eng. av.,percwt. 5 0 fontok, fair White. 0 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av...... il 0 Black Lampong ......... 5} 
Oats, » oe 5 Cinnamon—1st sort, per Ib 6 
nice 60 Gage pom 
, Lon. stan. ex mill, Tie 28 0 
comenteiai ni 3 Jamaica, ord. to good.. % : : 2 
Rice, No.2 Burma, percwt. 8 6 = =—§«-_—«-_—=_—— Mace 2.22.0 .00000e 
T a Nutmegs, 65/— ..........00. 0 10 
‘air Singapore.. 12 6 UG. 
eT ete. 
Bagiah lng ste 4 2 § 8 
Argen’ +) val 19 6 
a 6070 
N. ee iianen 8440 
NZ. frozen te 4 54 22 6 
Pork, English 8 Ibs. § 460 2 3 
21 9 
BACON— 
English wevernevnws 98 0 102 0 i 
—......-. 0 
TD sscsredenisninicesiee 94 0 1 6 
HAMS— 22 
Canadian..........esccceee 100 0.101 0 3 Ob 
American ........scccecees 90 0 94 0 3 1 
BUTTER— 
Australian ............0 74 0 76 0 1 10} 
New Zealand .........00 78 0 79 0 12 
Tra caceadnien 104 0106 0 1 44 
aa 1 
Canadian ...... cwt. 54 0 56 0 
Kew Zeal wwe 48 @ 48 8 TORACOT 
Duteb Sea eaten 0 53 0 
(Duty, British Vi leaf- 
1/8; foreign, 14). cwt. 36 
eit secs 1 0 6 21 6 Rhodesian leaf .........:00000 10 26 
i ass ahceaneaaiee 38 0 0 Nyasaland leaf..........0000+ 9 16 
nssabanesinbemabeeiinne 30 0 0 8 26 
Duty. British 1's 
’ grown, 
4/8; foreign, A4/- cwt.) 
Santos supr. c. & f. cwt... 50 0 COTTON— 
Cilemblan, quod Rei 58 9 70 ° fd mer gry cegeee per Ib. pA 
Costa Rica, med. to good 70 is, £.g.£. ....000000 . 
East Indian ,, 4» » 62 0 90 0 Yarna, 32's twat onenneoes 108 
Kaye, medium etecccccces 58 0 70 0 FLAX— eooee a . £ . 
English ......... 120 13 9 14 3 ___Livonian ZK ...... per 
Danish........... ~ scar 11 6 1 9 Pernau HD .........00.+e000 Nom. 
FRUIT—Orang Slanetz Medium Ist sort... 72 0 
South African$ boxes 12 0 17 3 HEMP— 
Lemons, Sicilian ...boxes 13 0 17 0 _ Italian PCC. ...... per ton 55 0 
fe eer cases 14 0 20 0 Aug.-Oct. **J'”.. 14 10 
» Naples... boxes 13 0 25 0 p AfTICAD wcccccccccceceee 13 0 14 0 
Apples: Amer. (var.) bris. jure 
” (var.) boxes Native Ist mks. ... per ton 
0 i, Australian ........ . Sept. on een gsnze 
Valencia, case aa 70 8 0  Daisee 28 "cid. Dundee aie 
eyptian, bags ......... o —_. &) ,  IETIITTS --cesnseabessscnnes 
Grapes, Lisbon, 4 boxes 7 6 11 6 fer, 
Lap Almeria .. mn per Ib g . . 
Irish bladders pr. cwt. 40 0 46 0 eiinmamaiemen ene ae 
US. 56 lbs. boxes ,, 40 0 41 9 . Milan 9 6383 








English Southdown, th. 124  Dry-and Drysalted Cape... Oo 8 
greasy, per ™ 
» _ Lincoln hog, washed ........ 64 Hides, Manch tr & - 
Desens, cnt. caper ent eosees 24 Best heavy ox and heifer 0 0 5 
S.W. greasy, super cmbg. ......... 11 Best COW c.ccccccccccccscee Oo 4 0 I 
N.Z., gtsy., - GO=S5B ...cccc00 10 inteneqeasneeesee 0 04 
“Herinos 70° erececseveecoccocesosoooee 29 INDIGO— 
cic, Uumatbnmnneisaien 28 Bengal gd. red.-vio. to 
Crossbeed 48%s is secaddonsnenaidcaes = peeceecesecense perlb. 5 6 
eo Tl cdieniaiinimedieieinubay LEATHER— 
al MINERALS Sole Bends 8/12 Ib.— 
“Welsh, best Ad'ty... ton 19 Saas ee ican 2'0 8 0 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. 8 fm DS Hides 07 010 
Do. Eng.orWS do. 011 1 4 
0 21 0 Bellies do. 0 5 O 6 
Do. Eng.or WS do. 0 6$ 0 9} 
Dressing Hides............ 1383 18 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/80 Ib: 3 0 4 0 
Aust. Bends ...........c000 010) 1 3 
s. d. 
12/6 
s.d. £8. d. 10/0 
ton 31/0/0 31/15/0 14/10/0 
40 17/15/0 
3 28/2/0 13/0/0 
10/13/9 10/17/6 8/10/0 
15/0 227/0/0 1/2/6 
12/76 
s. d. s. d. 
09 Turpentine, per cwt.......0. 41 0 
.. aeaeer- 
it, No. - 
Ti lish, less 5% 1 0 1 Of rere 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl........ 12 0 Si eererererezeerinar ‘ 
s. s. } % 
Alum, lump ...... per ton 8 15 é . Fud ol ie toh ae 0 % 
Sulphate senenenenran a centres, os footed, 
ump ... per Furnace... 
Bleaching powder, per ton 9 $ 7 Diesel ...... er gall ° ri 
Borax, gran....... cwt. 13 0 ROSIN— 
. eee 8 A i per ton 14/0/0 15/10/0 
Nitrate of Soda... ones. 2 a : : RUBBER— bi ce. 
Det... 
gitmemsc’Pror 2 $ 133 manauPan Bre 8 af °7# 
Bicarb. ...... per cwt. 10 0 11 0 a Buttus pes. © 
Crystals .......c0000 per 0 5 8 SHELLAC— 
pendiiien eae . i? TN Orange ...... percwt.95 0 99 0 
Sapne » per SHELLS— % £6 
NT, best te ye W. Aust. M.-0.-P. ,, $10 4% 
charged and credited at 1/6d each) or TALLOW— s. d. 
Seema — London Town percwt. 18 6 
4 ton loads and upwards 38/- per ton 
1 and up to 4 ton loads 40/- per ton TIMBER— £ s. 4d. 
COPRA— £s. d. Swedish u/s 3 x8... perstd. 19 0 0 
S.D. Straits c.if., per ton 9/3/9 ” 2h57 2. 1715 0 
Smoked South Sea ......... 6/17/6 s Zahn 17 0 0 
DRUGS— Can’dn Spruce, Dis, «= 22 0 0 
Camphor— sd 6. d. Pitchpine ..........000 per load 9 O 0 
Japan, remned perlb. 2 1 Rio Dall ....ccccccceces per std. 30 0 0 
sean perlb. 4 6 ecccecccscccsceese POF load 25 0 O 
or hcl: lca Honduras Mahg. logs ... c. ft. .% : 
per Ib. 
Wet salted—Australian Amer. Oak Boards ...... » 066 
perlb. 0 33 0 4 oe . Me 2 duncan » 9860 
West Indian..............+. 03 O 3% English Oak Planks ... , 0 6 6 
evecccccecececesococccse 0 33 0 3 ao Ge «mn ea 074a 


¢ Exclusive of Government tax of Id. per gallon. 





el eccccccce eeccccoccccoce 


Rye, nearest future, Chicago, 


Ben bushel Seeeccccesessoesoseseees 
ley, nearest future, Chicago, 
per bushel 


Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash. per Ib. 
» Santos No. 4, cath. por i. 

» A 

per Ib ccra, nearest future, 


UNITED STATES 


(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 
Aug. 30, Aug. 1, Aug. 22, Aug. 29, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 


50 714 
372 (464 
70 763 
51261 
a oan 
4-57. 470 


Cents 
104} 


76} 
504 


855 
834 
113 


4-92 


Cents 
1023 


79 
51§ 
843 
81} 
uf 
4-74 





Aug. 30, Aug. 1, ane Aug. 29, 
1933 1934 1 1934 
Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cen Cents Cents Cents 


deg., spot, | escccecee 3°60 3-23 3-24 3-28 
Cotton, tnidaling, spot, perlb... 9°55 13-20 - 13-20 13-30 
Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 

BET BR. coccccecccecccscecsee a 145 15§ 15% 


Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude 
standard grades, per barrel...157-177 207-222 207-222 207-222 


Copper, ‘“ Electrolytic,” Do- 

mestic, spot, per Ib.........+. 8-75 7:02 6-87} 6-87} 
Copper, “‘ Electrolytic,” Export, 

prompt, per Ib.......... cosecceee 8°20 7°22 7-10 7-123 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 

per Ib. leocceee Perccccecccccocecseoeses 4-70 4-30 4-25 4-25 
Lead, spot, ID, weccccccececese 4°50 3°75 3-75 3°70 
Tin, we eraite,” spot, per Ib.... 45°625 51-70 52-00 51-45 
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in New 


‘Bank of Hew Zealand “ER 


BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF NEW ZEALAND. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


Presented at the Ordi Meeting of the Proprietors, held at 
the Head Office of of the Bank. npg eg Quay, Wellington, on 
une, 


The Directors sub: the Balance-sheet 
Statement of the Bank for the year ended 31st March last. 

The profits, after providing for expenses of management, and for all bad 
and doubtful debts, ced — —e. and after making Ber is for 
the annual donation to the Provident Fund, are.. 231 19 0 

From this has to be Gedueted 2 

Interest on Guaranteed Stock.............++- 21,199 9 1 
573,032 9 11 


344,795 1 5 
917,827 11 4 


eeccecccoseses 


Leaving Balance of Profit for the year .............cccccccceee 
To which 1 has to be added :— 
Balance brought forward from last year ........ccecececceses 


From which has been pee — 
Dividend on Preference A Shares... 
—— —— on ? Long-Term = 


Taterim Dividend on 


0 
5 
2 
0 
0 


hares 
Interim Dividend on Preference B Shares 
Ordinary S 


293,359 7 6 
Leaving available for distribution ................. expenees esscssee _ 624,468 3 10 


This the Directors propose should be of as follows :— 
Dividend on C Long Term Mies tons thane 


at 6 par oom. annum ........ scosscccee £7,081 5 
Mortgage 


\vidend Long- 
Shares at 7; 7% per cent. * 17,578 
lvidend on eenee 

£100,000 4 for the year)... ae 
Dividend at ee z= per 

the ane a 10 Pisin 06 for 

year, eq' per i 

Leaving Balance to be carried 


forward ... 


£624,468 3 10 
Such dividends to be paid in New Zealand Currency. 


During the year Agencies at Clevedon, Sony, 5 a Lynn, and Okato 
have been closed. Apiti Agency has been re-opened - 


H. BEAUCHAMP, Chairman. 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31ST MARCH, 1934. 


CAPITAL— £ s. d. £ 8. d. 
4 per cent. Guaran‘ Stock 
Preference A fally-pa £1 Snape issued to 
the New Zealand Government 
Cc Long-Term M full: 
lssued to the New 


D full 
Preference B fa ae £1 Bhares issued to 


— 
©eooocoe 
amooon 


— 


Other Banke 
Bills Payable and other Liabilities (including "provision for 
contingencies). 
IDI TIIIII 5 oi scoconsnsbssesooenssooneenesvosenees peseepensseese 
London Office Acceptances under Credits . 


Transfers from Long-Term Mortgage Department .. 
Balance of Profit an 


—_ 
Oo] weoow 

_ -_ 
el onooo 


-— 


£54,356,786 


and Samoan Admi nm . 117,278 5 
Notes of Other Banks (Legal eID aoceece 17,062 0 
Balances Due by Other Banks .............0« 26,510 9 
Bullion on Hand and in transit .............. 5,975 13 
Money at Call and Short Notice. Government 

Securities and other Securities in London 4,163,347 9 
Bills Receivable in London and in transit. 


New Zealand Government 
Australia: 


Cumomun sewoo = 


Remittances in transit between Branches... 1 439, 409 12 


—— 29,971,470 11 
ID IINIIOIE ss cnsonencendocsovennmsenenseveedbecddectbsckadbens = 408,186 18 

Other Advances and Securities and Debts due to the Bank, 
after deducting pro a... for Bad and Doubtful Debts...... 21,962,154 2 
Landed Property, Premises, &c. ............. bepsaneoneseote cnegeen 667,489 16 
37,310 10 


Liabilities of Customers for ee per contra. 
Long-Term Mortgage Department 1,310,175 0 


coounm OD 


LONG-TERM MORTGAGE DEPARTMENT. 


£ 8s. d. 
703,125 0 0 


eat MORTGAGE FUND— 


£1,310,175 0 0 


£ 
TT ee 
=: to Bank ........... sasanbeesate seonenssepbasbinoesnees weeeenns 


ee eee 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


£ £ 8. d. 
Dividend on C Long-Term Mortgage Shares 7,031 
Dividend on D Long-Term Mortgage Shares 17,578 
Dividend on Preference B Shares 3 
Dividend on Ordinary Share Capital 


Balance carried down 


£641,279 _8 11 
FREED 


Twelve Months’ Interest on Guaranteed Stock 21,199 9 1 


Dividend paid 9th December, 1933 :— 
On Preference A Shares . 50,000 
On C Long-Term Mortgage Shares 7,031 
On D Long-Term Mortgage Shares 17,578 
On Preference B Shares 31,250 
On Ordinary Shares 187,500 


ooace 


eoccce eeccccccccce eecccces . 


Balance, being Profit for the year 
To which has to be added :— 
Amount brought forward from last year... 


573,032 
344,795 
917,827 


Less Dividend paid, as above 293,359 


624,468 3 10 
£939,027 0 5 
ERT 


Balance at 31st March, 1933 


Coecccccccccccosce 


£641,279 8 11 
SE 
Balance brought down . 344,795 1 5 
PROFITS for year ended 3ist March, 1934, 

including recoveries, and after payment 

of and provision for, all interest due and 
accrued on deposits. provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, ‘Gabeeuialion of furni- 


ture, and for the annual donation to the 
Provident Fund are 


cone and allowances 

at Head Office and 223 
Branches and Agencies... 

Directors’ remuneration, in- 
cluding London 
and Local Directors in 
Australia 

General expenses, including 
rent, stationery, tele- 
grams, postages, travel- 
ling, repairs to premises, 
EEE. Sckanacsuwsespebbhebnseness 120,697 17 

Audit Expenses Account... 

Rates and Taxes 


975,674 12 1 


RESERVE FUND. 


£ s. d. 
3,575,000 0 0 


£3,575,000 0 0 


a rere 


A. HEMPTON, Chief Auditor. 


F. W. DAWSON, General Manager. 


Balance per last Statement 


en at 
£3,575,000_0_0 
——————— 


- W. HALL, Accountant. 
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